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CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 


I MAKE THE GRAND TOUR, AND ACQUIRE SOME KNOWLEDGE OF THE POLITE WORLD: 


ror I had decided that he was to be my Master. “I can bear with 


his strange ways,” I said to myself. “John Dangerous has seen 
stranger, young as he is; and it will go hard if this droll creature does 
not furnish forth some sport, aye and some Profit too, before long.” For 
now that I had put my Gentility in my pocket, I beyan to remember that 
Hay is a very pleasant and toothsome thing for Fodder, to say nothing 
of its having a most pleasant odour, and that the best time to make hay 
was while the sun did shine. 

After I had assisted in conveying the Little Man to bed, I came down 
again to the Saloon, finding there Mr. Hodge, who was comforting him- 
self with a last bumper of punch before seeking bed. 

“Well, Youth,” he accosts me, “have you thought better of your 
surly, huffing manner of this morning and this afternoon ?” 

I told him that I had, and that I desired nothing better than to enter 
forthwith into the service of Bartholomew Pinchin, Esquire, of Hamp- 
stead. 

“That’s well,” says his Reverence, nodding at me over his punch. 
“You've had your supper behind yon screen, haven’t you?” 

I answered, “ Yes, and my Burgundy likewise.” 

“That you mustn’t expect every day,” he continues, “but only on 
extraordinary occasions such as that of to-night. What the living is like, 
you have seen. The best of fish, flesh, and fowl, and plenty of it. As to 
your Clothes and your Wages, we will hold discourse of that in the morn- 
ing; for ’twill take your Master half the morning to beat you down a 
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penny a Month, and quarrel with a Tailor about the cheapest kind of 

serge for your Livery. Leave it to me, however, and I’ll engage that 
" you have no reason to complain either of one or the other. What did 
you say your name was, friend? As for Recommendations, you have 
none to Give, and I seek not any from you. I will be content to take 
your character from your Face and Speech.’’ ; 

I began to stammer and bow and thank his Honour’s Reverence for 
his good opinion. 

“ Don’tthank me before you’re asked,” answers Mr. Hodge, with a grin. 
“The academy of compliments is not held here. By your speech you 
have given every sign of being a very Saucy Fellow, and, to judge from 
your face, you have all the elements in you of a complete Scoundrel.” 

I bowed, and was silent. 

“ But your name,” he pursued, “that has escaped me.” 

I answered Respectfully that I had used to be called John Dan- 
gerous. 

“Tut, tut!” Mr. Hodge cried out hastily. ‘Fie upon the name! 
John is all very well; but Dangerous will never do. Why, our Patron 
would think directly he heard it that you were bent on cutting his throat, 
or running away with his valise.” 

I submitted, again with much respect, that it was the only name I 
had 


“ Well, thou art a straightforward youth,” said the Chaplain good- 


humouredly, ‘and J will not press thee to take up an alias. John will 
serve excellently well for the present; and, if more be wanted, thou shalt 
be John D. But understand that the name of Dangerous is to remain 
a secret between me and thee and the Post.” 

“With all my heart,” I cried, “so long as the Post be not a 
gallows.” 

“Well said, John D.,” murmured Mr. Hodge, upon whom by this 
time the punch had taken some little effect. “A good Lad, John. And 
now thou mayst help me up to bed.” 

And so I did, for his Reverence had begun to stagger. Then a pallet was 
found for me high up in the Roof of the Inn of the Three Archduchesses. 
I forbore to grumble, for I had been used from my first going out into 
the world to Hard Lodging. And that night I slept very soundly, and 
dreamt that I was in the Great Four-post Bed at my Grandmother’s in 
Hanover Square. 

Never had a Man, I suppose, in this Mortal World, ever so droll a 
master as this Bartholomew Pinchin, of Hampstead, Esquire. *Tis Tame, 
and may be Offensive, for me to be so continually telling that he wrote 
himself down Armiger, after my Promise to forego for the future such 
recapitulation of his Title; but Mr. Pinchin was himself never tired of 
dubbing himself Esquire, and you could scarcely be five Minutes in his 
company without hearing of his Estate, and his Mamma, and his Right 
to bear Arms. I, who was by birth a Gentleman of Long Descent, could 
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not forbear Smiling from time to time (in my Sleeve, be it understood, 
since I was a Servant at Wages to him) at his ridiculous Assumptions. | 
And there are few things more Contemptible, I take it, than for a Man of 
really good Belongings, and whose Lineage is as old as Stonehenge 
(albeit, for Reasons best known to Himself, he permits his Pedigree to 
lie Perdu), to hear an Upstart of Yesterday Bragging and Swelling 
that he is come from this or from that, when we, who are of the true 
Good Stock, know very well, but that we are not so ill-mannered as to 
say so, that he is sprung from Nothing at all. I think that if the Heralds 
were to make their Journeys now, as of Yore, among the Country Church- 
yards, and hack out from the Headstones the sculptured cognisances of 
those having no manner of Right to them, the Stone-Masons about Hyde 
Park Corner would all make Fortunes from the orders that would be 
given to them for fresh Tombs. Not a mealy-mouthed Burgess now, 
whose great-grandfather sold stocking-hose to my Lord Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, but sets himself up for a Percy; not a supercilious Cit, 
whose Uncle married a cast-off waiting-woman from Arundel Castle, but 
vaunts himself on his alliance with the noble house of Howard; not a 
starveling Scrivener, whose ancestor, as the playwright has it, got his 
Skull cracked by John of Gaunt for crowding among the Marshalmen in 
the Tilt Yard, but must pertly Wink and Snigger, and say that the Duke- 
dom of Lancaster would not be found extinct it the Right Heir chose to 
come Forward. Since that poor young Lord of the Lakes was attainted 
for his part in the Troubles of the Fifteen, and lost his head on Tower 
Hill (his vast Estates going to Greenwich Hospital), I am given to un- 
derstand that every man in Cumberland or Westmoreland whose name 
happens to be Ratcliffe (I knew the late Mr. Charles Ratcliffe, that Suf- 
fered with a red Feather in his Hat, very well), must give himself out to 
be titular Earl of Derwentwater, and Importune the Government to re- 
verse the Attainder, and restore him the Lands of which the Greenwich 
Commissioners have gotten such a tight Hold; and as for Grandchildren 
of the byblows of King Charles II. good lack! to hear them talk of the 
“ Merry Monarch,” and to see them draw up their Eyebrows into the Stuart 
Frown, one would think that every Player-Woman at the King’s or the 
Duke's House had been as favoured in her time as MadamEleanour Gwyn. 

Thus do I no more believe that Mr. Bartholomew Pinchin was cousin 
to Lady Betty Heeltap, or in any manner connected with the family of my 
Lord Poddle (and he was only one of the Revolution Peers, that got his 
coronet for Ratting at the right moment to King William ITI.), than that 
he was the Great Mogul’s Grandmother. His gentlemanly extraction was 
with him all a Vain Pretence and silly outward show. It did no very great 
Harm, however. When the French adventurer Poirier asked King Au- 
gustus the Strong to make him a Count, what said his Majesty of Warsaw 
and Luneville? “That I cannot do,” quoth he; “but there is nothing 
under the sun to prevent thee from calling thyself a Count, if the humour 
so please thee.” And Count Poirier, by Self-Creation, he straightway be- 
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came, and as Count Poirier was knouted to Death at Moscow for Forging 
of Rubles Assignats. Pinchin was palpably a Plebeian; but it suited him 
to.be called and to call himself an Esquire; and who should gainsay him ? 
At the Three Archduchesses at Ostend, indeed, they had an exceeding 
sensible Plan regarding Titles and Precedence for Strangers, which was 
found to answer admirably well. He who took the Grand Suite, looking 
upon the courtyard, was always held to be an English Lord. The tenant 
of the floor above him was duly esteemed by the Drawers and Chamber- 
lains to be a Count of the Holy Roman Empire; a quiet gentleman, who 
would pay a Louis a day for his charges, but was content to dine at the 
Public Table, was put down as a Baron or a Chevalier; those who occu- 
pied the rooms running round the galleries were saluted Merchants, or if 
they chose it, Captains; but, in the gardens behind the Inn, there stood 
a separate Building, called a Pavilion, most sumptuously appointed, and 
the Great Room hung with the Story of Susannah and the Elders in 
Arras Tapestry;.and he who would pay enough for this Pavilion might 
have been hailed as an Ambassador Plenipotentiary, as a Duke and 
Peer of France, or even as a Sovereign Prince travelling incognito, had 
he been so minded. For what will not Money do? Take our English 
Army, for instance, which is surely the Bravest and the Worst Managed 
in the whole World. My Lord buys a pair of colours for the Valet that 
has married his Leman, and forthwith Mr. Jackanapes struts forth an 
Ensign. But for his own Son and Heir my Lord will purchase a whole 
troop of Horse; and a Beardless Boy, that a month agone was Birched 
at Eton for flaws in his Grammar, will Vapour it about on the Mall with 
a Queue a la Rosbach, and a Long Sword trailing behind him as a full- 
blown Captain of Dragoons. 

I believe Pinchin’s father to have been a Tailor. There is no harm in 
the Craft, honestly exercised ; but since the world first Begau nine Tailors 
have made a Man; and you cannot well see a knight of the shears with- 
out asking in your own mind where he has left his Eight brethren. Bar- 
tholomew Pinchin looked like a Tailor, talked like a Tailor, and thought 
like a Tailor. Let it not, however, be surmised that I have any mind to 
Malign the Useful Churls who make our Clothes. Many a time have I 
been beholden to the strong Faith and Generous Belief of a Tailor when 
I have stood in need of new Apparel, and have been under momentary 
Famine of Funds for the Payment thereof. Those who are so ready to 
sneer at a Snip, and to cast Cabbage in his teeth, would do well to remem- 
ber that there are Seasons in Life when the Goose (or rather he that 
wields it) may save, not only the“Capitol, but the Soldier who stands on 
Guard within. How doubly Agonising is Death when you are in doubt 
as to whence that Full Suit of Black, needed on the Funeral Night will 
arrive! What a tremor eomes over: you when you remember that 
this Day Week you are to be Married, and that your Wedding Garment 
is by no means a certainty! What a dreadful Shipwreck to your Fortune 
menaces you when you are bidden to wait on a Great Man who has Places 
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to give away, and you find that your Velvet Coat shows the Cord! ’Tis 
in these Emergencies that the brave Confidence of the Tailor is distilled 
over us like the Blessed Dew from Heaven; for Trust, when it is really 
needed, and opportunely comes, is Real Mercy and a Holy Thing. 
About my master’s Wealth there was no doubt. Lord Poddle, al- 
though a questionable cousin of his, would have been glad to possess his 
spurious kinsman’s acres. I should put down the young Esquire’s in- 
come as at least Twenty Hundred Pounds a year. His Father had been, 
it cannot be questioned, a Warm Man; but I should like to know, if he 
was veritably, as his Son essayed to make out, a Gentleman, how he came 
to live in Honey-Lane Market, hard by Cheapside. Gentlemen don’t 
live in Honey-Lane Market. ’Tis in Bloomsbury, or Soho, or Lincoln’s 
Inn, or in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, that the real Quality 
have their habitations. I shall be told next that Gentlefolks should have 
their mansions by the Bun-House at Pimlico, or in the Purlieus of Ty- 
burn Turnpike. No; ’twas at the sign of the Sleeveboard, in Honey-Lane 
Market, that our Patrician Squire made his money. The estate at 
Hampstead was a very fair one, lying on the North side, Highgate way. 
Mr. Pinchin’s Mamma, a Rare City Dame, had a Life Interest in the pro- 
perty, and, under the old Gentleman’s will, had a Right to a Whole Sum 
of Ten Thousand Pounds if she married again. Thus it was that young 
Bartholomew was always in an agony of Terror to learn that his mamma 
had been seen walking on a Sunday afternoon in Gray’s-Inn Gardens, or 
taking Powdered Beef and Ratafia at the tavern in Flask Walk, or drink- 
ing of Syllabubs at Bellasise; and by every post he expected to hear the 
dreadful intelligence that Madam Pinchin had been picked up as a City 
Fortune by some ruffling Student of the Inns of Court, some Irish Cap- 
tain, or some smart Draper that, on the strength of a new Periwig and a 
lacquered hilt to his Sword, passes for a Macarony. “Tis not very ro- 
mantic to relate, but ’tis no less a fact, that the Son and the Mother hated 
one another. You who have gone through the World and watched it, 
know that these sad unnatural loathings between Parents and Children, 
after the latter are grown up, are by no means uncommon. To me it 
seems almost impossible that Estrangement and Dislike—nay absolute 
Aversion—should ever engender between the Mother and the Daughter, 
that as a Babe hath hung on her Paps (or should have been so Nurtured, 
for too many of our Fashionable Fine Dames are given to the cruelly Per- 
nicious Practice of sending their Infants to Nurse almost the very next 
Week after they are Born, thus Divorcing themselves from the Joys of 
Tender Affection, and drying up the very Source and Fontinel of Natural 
Endearments; from which I draw the cause of many of the harsh~cold 
Humours and Uncivil Vapours that do reign between the Great and their 
children). You may cry Haro upon me for a Cynic or Doggish Philoso- 
pher; but I relate my Experiences, and the Things that have stricken my 
Mind and Sense. I do know Ladies of Quality that hate their Daughters, 
and would willingly Whip them, did they dare do so, Grown Women as 
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they are, for Spite. I do know Fathers, Men of Parts and Rank, forsooth, 
jealous of their Sons, and that have kept the Youngsters in the Back- 
ground, and even striven to Obscure their Minds that they might not 
cross the Paternal Orbit. And has it not almost passed into a proverb, 
that my Lord Duke’s Natural and most Inveterate Enemy is my Lord Mar- 
quis, who is his Heir. But not to the World of Gold and Purple are these 
Jealousies and Evil Feelings confined. You shall find them to the full as 
Venemous in hovels, where pewter Platters are on the shelves, and where 
Fustian and Homespun are the only wear. Down in the West of Eng- 
land, where a worthy Friend of mine has an Estate, I know a Shepherd 
tending his flocks from sunrise—ay, and before the Sun gets up—until 
sundown. The honest man has but half-a-dozen shillings a week, and 
has begotten Fourteen Children. He is old now, and feeble, and is de- 
spised by his Progeny. He leads at Home the sorriest of Lives. They 
take his wages from him, and, were it not for a lump of fat Bacon which 
my friend’s Servants give him now and again for Charity’s sake, he would 
have nothing better to eat from Week’s End to Week’s End than the hunch 
of Bread and the morsel of Cheese that are doled forth to him every 
morning when he goes to his labour. Only the other day, his sixth 
daughter, a comely Piece enough, was Married. The poor old Shepherd 
begs a Holiday, granted to him easily enough, and goes home at Midday 
instead of Even, thinking to have some part in the Wedding Rejoicings, 
the which his last week’s wages have gone some way to furnish forth. 
I promise you that ’tis a fine Family Feast that he comes across. What 
but ribs of Beef and Strong Ale—none of your Harvest Clink—and old 
Cyder and Plumb-pudding galore! But his Family will have none of his 
company, and set the poor old Shepherd apart, giving him but an extra 
lump of Bread and Cheese to regale himself withal. ”I'was he who told 
the Story to my Friend, from whom I heard it. What, think you, was 
his simple complaint, his sole Protest against so much Cruelty and Injus- 
tice? He did not rush into the Feasting Room and curse these Ingrates; 
he did not trample on this Brood that he had nurtured, and that had 
turned out worse in their Unthankfulness than Vipers; no, he just sat 
apart, wringing of his Hands, and meekly wailing, “ What, a weddin’, 
and narrer a bit o’ puddin’—narrer a bit, a bit o puddin’!” The poor 
soul had set his head on aslice of dough with raisins in it, and even this 
crumb from their Table was denied him by his Cubs. "Tis a brave thing, 
is it not, Neighbour, to be come to Threescore Years, and to have had 
Fruitful Loins, and to be Mocked and Misused by those thou hast be- 
gotten? How infinitely better do we deem ourselves than the Cat and 
Dog, and yet how often do we imitate those Dumb Beasts in our own de- 
gree! fondling them indeed when they are Kittens and Puppies, but fight- 
ing Tooth and Nail with them when they be full grown. But there is as 
much to be said on the one side as on the other; and for every poor old 
Lear wandering up and down, pursued by the spite of Goneril and Regan, 
shall you find a Cordelia whose heart is broken by her Sire’s Cruelty. 
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We did not long abide in Ostend. Presently my master grew tired of 
the Town, as he did of most Things, and longed for change. He had no 
better words for the Innkeepers, Merchants, and others who attended 
him than to call them a parcel of Extortionate Thieves, and to vow that 
they were all in a conspiracy for robbing and bringing him to the Poor 
House. He often did us the honour to accuse us of being in the Plot; 
and many a time I felt inclined to resent his Impertinence and to cudgel 
the abusive little man soundly; but I was wise, and held my Tongue and 
my Hand as well. Following the Chaplain’s advice, and humouring this 
little Man-monkey in all his caprices, I found that he was not so bad a 
master after all, and that when he was Drunk, which was almost always, 
he could be generous enough. When he was sober and bewailed his 
excessive Expenditure, our policy was to be Mum, or else to Flatter him; 
and so no bones were broken, and I was well clad and fed, and always 
had a piece of gold in my pouch, and so began to Feel my Feet. 

We visited most of the towns in the Low Countries, then under the 
Austrian rule, enjoying ourselves with but little occasion for repining. 
Now our travelling was done on Horseback, and now, when there was a 
Canal Route, by one of those heavy, lumbering, jovial old boats called 
Treyckshuyts. I know not whether I spell the word correctly, for in 
the Languages, albeit fluent enough, I could never be accurate; but of 
the pleasant old vessels themselves I shall ever preserve a lively recollec- 
tion. You made a bargain with the Master before starting, giving him 
so many guilders for a journey, say between Ghent and Bruges, the 
charge amounting generally to about a Guinea a day for each Gentleman 
passenger, and half the sum for a servant. And the Domestic’s place 
on the fore-deck and in the fore-cabin was by no means an unpleasant 
one; for there he was sure to meet good store of comely Fraws, and Jung- 
fraws comelier still, with their clean white caps, Linsey-woolsey petticoats, 
wooden shoes, and little gold crosses about their necks. Farmers and 
labouring men and pedlars, with now and then a fat, smirking Priest or 
two, who tried Hard to Convert you, if by any means he discovered 
you to be a Heretic, made up the complement of passengers forward ; 
but I, as a servant, was often called aft, and had the pick of both com- 
panies, with but light duties, and faring always like a Fighting Cock. 
For no sooner was our Passage-Money paid than it became my Duty to 
lay in a Great Stock of Provisions for the voyage, my master disdaining 
to put up with ‘the ordinary country Fare of dried fish, salted beef, 
pickled cabbage, hard-boiled eggs, faro-Beer, Schiedam, and so forth, 
and instructing me, under Mr. Hodge’s direction, to purchase Game, 
Venison, Fruit, Vegetables, Preserves, Cheeses, and other condiments, 
with a sufficient number of flasks of choice wine, and a little keg of strong 
cordial, for fear of Accidents. And aboard the Treyckshuyt it was all 
Singing and Dancing and Carding and drinking of Toasts. The quan- 
tity of Tobacco that the country people took was alarming, and the fames 
thereof at first highly displeasing to Mr. Pinchin; but I, from my sea 
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education, and the Time I had passed in the Western Indies, was a sea- 
soned vessel as to tobacco ; and often when my Master had gone to his 
cabin for the night was permitted to partake of a Puff on deck with the 
Reverend Mr. Hodge, who dearly loved his Pipe of Virginia. The Chap- 
lain always called me John D.; and indeed by this time I seemed to be 
fast losing the character as well as the name of Dangerous. My life was 
passed in the Plenitude of Fatness; and I may say almost that I was at 
Grass with Nebuchadnezzar, and had one Life with the beasts of the 
field ; for my days were given up to earthly indulgences, and I was no 
better than a stalled ox. But the old perils and troubles of my career 
were only Dormant, and ere long I was to become Jack Dangerous again. 

A year passed away in this eating and drinking, dozy, lazy kind of 
life. I was seventeen years of age, and it was the autumn of the year 
"29. We were resting for a time—not that Master, Chaplain, or Man 
ever did much to entitle them to repose—at the famous watering-place 
of Spa, close to the German Frontier. We put up at the Silver Stag, 
where we were entertained in very Handsome Style. Spa, or the Spaw, 
as it was sometimes called, was then one of the most Renowned Baths 
in Europe, and was attended by the very Grandest company. Here, 
when we arrived, was my Lord Duke of Tantivy, an English nobleman 
of the very Highest Figure, accompanied by my Lady Duchess, the Lord 
Marquis of Newmarket, his Grace’s Son and Heir, who made Rare Work 
at the gaming tables, with which the place abounded; the Ladies Kitty 
and Bell Jockeymore, his daughters; and attended by a Numerous and 
sumptuous suite. Here also did I see the famous French Prince de 
Noisy-Gevres, ‘then somewhat out of favour at the French Court, for 
writing of a Lampoon on one of his Eminence the Cardinal Minister’s Lady 
Favourites ; the Great Muscovite Boyard Stchigakoff, who had been here 
ever since the Czar Peter his master had honoured the Spaw with his 
presence; and any number of Foreign Notabilities, of the most Illustrious 
Rank, and of either sex. Money was the great Master of the Ceremo- 
nies, however, and he who had the Longest Purse was bidden to the 
Bravest Entertainments. The English of Quality, indeed (as is their 
custom, which makes ’em so Hated by Foreigners), kept themselves very 
much to themselves, and my Lord Duke of Tantivy’s party, with the 
exception of the Marquis of Newmarket, who was good enough to Borrow 
a score of gold pieces from us, and to Rook us at cards now and then, 
took not the slightest notice of my poor little Master, who was dying to 
be introduced into Polite Society, and spread abroad those fictions of 
his cousinage to Lady Betty Heeltap and my Lord Poddle every where 
he went; but the French and German Magnificoes were less Haughty, 
and were glad to receive an English Traveller who, when his Vanity 
was concerned, would spend his cash without stint. We drank a great 
deal of the Water of the Spaw, and uncommonly nasty it was, making it 
a Thing of vital necessity to take the Taste of it out of our Mouths as 
soon as might be with Wine and Strong Waters. 
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From the Spaw we went by easy Stages to Cologne, a dirty, foul- 
smelling place, but very Handsome in Buildings, and saw all that was to 
be seen, that is to say, the churches, which Abound Greatly. The Je- 
suit’s Church is the neatest, and this was shown us in a very complaisant 
manner, although ’tis not the custom to allow Protestants to enter it. 
Our Cicerone was a bouncing young Jesuit, with a Face as Rosy as the 
sunny side of a Katherine Pear; but it shocked me to hear how he in- 
dulged in Drolleries and Railleries in the very edifice itself. He quizzed 
both the Magnificence and Tawdriness of the Altars, the Images of the 
Saints, the Rich Framing of the Relics, and all he came across, seeming 
no more impressed by their solemnity than the Verger Fellow in West- 
minster Abbey when he shows the Waxwork to a knot of Yokels at six- 
pence ahead. “Surely,” I thought, “there must be something wrong in a 
Faith whose Professors make so light of its ceremonies, and turn Buffoons 
in the very Temples ;” nor cculd I help murmuring inwardly at that pro- 
fusion of Pearls, Diamonds, and Rubies bestowed on the adornment of a 
parcel of old Bones, decayed Teeth, and dirty Rags. A Fine English 
Lady, all paint and Furbelows, who was in the church with us, honestly 
owned that she coveted St. Ursula’s great Pearl Necklace, and, says she, 
“Tis no sin, and not coveting one’s neighbour’s goods, for neither St. 
Ursula nor the Jesuits are any Neighbours of mine;” and as for my 


Master, he stared at a Great St. Christopher, mighty fine in Silver, and 
said that it would have looked very well as an Ornament for a Cistern in 


his garden at Hampstead. 

From Cologne to Nuremberg was five days, travelling post from 
Frankfort ; and here we observed the difference between the Free Towns 
of Germany and those under the government of petty Absolute Princes. 
The streets of Nuremberg are well built, and full of People; the shops 
are loaded with Merchandise, and commonly Clean and Cheerful. In 
Cologne and Wurtsburg there was but a sort of shabby finery: a num- 
ber of dirty People of Quality sauntered out; narrow nasty streets out of 
repair; and above half of the common Sort asking Alms. Mr. Hodge, 
who would have his jest, compared a Free Town to a handsome, clean 
Dutch Burgher’s wife, and a Petty Prince’s capital to a poor Town Lady 
of Pleasure, painted and ribboned out in her Head-dress, with tarnished 
Silver-lace shoes, and a ragged Under Petticoat—a miserable mixture of 
Vice and Poverty. 

Here at Nuremberg they had Sumptuary Laws, each man and 
woman being compelled to dress according to his Degree, and the Better 
sort only being licensed to wear Rich suits of clothes. And, to my 
thinking (though the Putting it in Practice might prove somewhat in- 
convenient), we should be much better off in England if some such laws 
were made for the moderation and restraining of Excess and Extrava- 
gance in Apparel. As folks dress nowadays, it is impossible to tell Base 
Raff from the Highest Quality. What with the cheapness of Manu- 
factured goods, and the pernicious introduction of imitation Gold and 
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Silver-lace, you shall find Drapers’ apprentices, Tavern drawers, and Cook 
wenches, making as Brave a Figure on Sundays as their masters and mis- 
tresses; and many a young Spark has been brought to the Gallows, and 
many a poor Lass to Bridewell or the ’Spital, through an over Fond- 
ness for cheap Finery, and a crazy conceit for dressing like their betters. 
Nuremburg hath its store of Churches and Relics, and the like; and 
even the Lutherans, who are usually thought to be so strict and severe in 
the adornment of their Temples, have in one of ’em a large Cross fairly 
set with jewels. But this is nothing to the Popish High Church, where 
they have at least a score of Saints, all dressed out in laced clothes, and 
fair Full-bottomed Wigs, plentifully powdered. Here did we come across 
a Prince Bishop of one of the Electoral German Towns, travelling with 
a Mighty Retinue of Canons and Priests, and Assessors and Secretaries, 
and a long train of Mules most richly caparisoned, with a guard of a 
hundred Musketeers, with violet liveries and Mitres broidered on their 
cartouch-boxes, to keep the Prince Bishop from coming to harm. My 
Master dined with this Reverend Personage, although Mr. Hodge, to 
maintain the purity of his cloth, kept aloof from any such Papistical 
entertainment ; but I was of the party, it being my duty to wait behind 
the Squire’s chair. We dined at two ofthe clock on very rich meats, 
high spiced, as I have usually found Princes and Bishops to like their 
victuals (for the Plainer sort soon Pall on their Palates), and after dinner 
there was a Carousal, which lasted well nigh till bed-time. His Epis- 
copal Highness’s Master of the Horse (though the title of Master of the 
Mules, on which beasts the company mostly rode, would have better 
served him) got somewhat too Merry on Rhenish about Dusk, and was 
carried out to the stable, where the Palefreneers littered him down with 
straw, as though he had been a Horse or a Mule himself; and then 
a little fat Canon, who was the Buffoon or Jack Pudding of the party, 
sang songs over his drink which were not in the least like unto Hymns 
or Canticles, but rather of a most Mundane, not to say Loose, order of 
Chant. His Highness (who wore the Biggest Emerald ring on his right 
Forefinger, over his glove, that ever I saw) took a great fancy to my 
Master, and at Parting pledged him in choice Rhenish in the handsomest 
fashion, using for that purpose a Silver Bell holding at least a Pint and 
a half English. Out of this Bell he takes the clapper, and holding it 
mouth upwards, drains it to the health of my Master, then fixes the 
clapper in again, Topsy-turvies his goblet, and rings a peal on the bell 
to show that heis a right Skinker. My Master does the same, as in Duty 
Bound, and mighty Flustered he got before the Ringing-time came ; and 
then the little Fat Canon that sang the songs essayed to do the same, 
but was in such a Quandary of Liquor, that he spiils a pint over Mr. 
Secretary’s lace bands, and the two would have fallen to Fisticuffs 
but for his Episcopal Highness (who laughed till his Sides Shook again) 
commanding that they should be separated by the Lacqueys. This was 
the most jovial Bishop that I did meet with; and I have heard that he was 
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a good kind of man enough to the Poor, and not a harsh Sovereign to his 
subjects, especially to the Female Part who were fortunate enough to be 
pretty; but young as I was, and given to Pleasures, I could not help 
lifting up my Hands in shocked Amazement to see this Roystering kind 
of life held by, a Christian Prelate. And it is certain that many of the 
High Dutch Church Dignitaries were at this time addicted to a most 
riotous mode of living. “Iwas thought no scandal in a Bishop to Drink, or 
to Dice, or to gallivant after Damosels; but woe be to him if he Dared to 
Dance, for the Shaking of a Leg (that had a cassock over it) was held to 
be a most Heinous and Unpardonable Sin. 

Next to Ratisbon, where Mr. Pinchin was Laid up with a Fever 
brought on by High Living, and for more than Five Weeks remained 
oetween Life and Death, causing both to Mr. Hodge and myself the 
Greatest Anxiety ; for, with all his Faults and absurd Humours, there 
was something about the Little Man that made us Bear with him. And 
to be in his Service, for all his capricious and passing Meannesses, was to 
be in very Good Quarters indeed. He was dreadfully frightened at the 
prospect of Slipping his Cable in a Foreign Land, and was accustomed, 
during the Delirium that accompanied the Fever, to call most piteously 
on his Mamma, sometimes fancying himself at Hampstead, and some- 
times battling with the Waves in the Agonies of the cramp, as I first 
came across him at Ostend. When he grew better, to our Infinite Relief, 
the old fit of Economy came upon him, and he must needs make up his 
mind to Diet himself upon Panada and Mint Tea, taking no other 
nourishment until his Doctor tells him that if he did not*fall to with a 
Roast chicken and a flask of White Wine, he would sink and Die from 
pure Exhaustion. After this he began to Pick up a bit, and to Relish his 
Victuals ; but it was woful to see the countenance he pulled when the 
Doctor’s Bill was brought him, and he found that he had something like 
Eighty Pounds sterling to pay for a Sickness of Forty Days. Of course 
he swore that he had not had a tithe of the Draughts and Mixtures that 
were set down to him,—and he had not indeed consumed them bodily, 
for the poor little Wretch would have assuredly Died had he swallowed 
a Twentieth Part of the Vile Messes that the Pill-blistering Gentleman 
sent in; but Draughts and Mixtures had all duly arrived, and we in our 
Discretion had uncorked them, and thrown the major part of their con- 
tents out of window. We were in league forsooth (so he said) with the 
Doctor to Eat and Ruin him, and ’twas not till the latter had threatened 
to appeal to the Burgomaster, and to have us all clapped up in the Town 
Gaol for roving adventurers (for they manage things with a High Hand 
at Ratisbon) that the convalescent would consent to Discharge the Pill- 
blisterer’s demands ; and, granting even that all this Muckwash had been 
supplied, the Doctor must have been after all an Extortioner, and have 
made a Smart Profit out of that said Fever; for he presses a compliment 
of a silver snuff-box on the Chaplain, giving me also privately a couple 
of Golden Ducats; nor have I any doubt that the Innkeeper had also his 
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commission to receive for recommending a Doctor to the sick English- 
man, and was duly satisfied by Meinheer Bolus. 

There was the Innkeeper’s bill itself to be unpouched, and a mighty 
Pother there was over each item, Mr. Pinchin seeming to think that be- 
cause he had been sick it was our Duty to have laid abed too, swallowing 
naught but Draughts and Slops. Truth was, that we should not have 
been Equal to the task of Nursing and Tending so difficult a Patient 
had we not taken Fortifying and Substantial Nourishment and a suf- 
ficiency of Wholesome Liquor; not making merry it is true, with in- 
decent revelry, but Bearing up with a Grave and Reverent countenance, 
and taking our Four Meals a day, with Refreshing Sups between whiles. 
And I have always found that the vicinage of a Sick Room is apt to 
make one exceeding Hungry and Thirsty, and that a Moribund, albeit he 
can take neither Bite nor Sup himself, is, in his surroundings, the cook's 
best Friend, and the Vintner’s most bountifal Patron. 

Coming to his health again, Mr. Pinchin falls nevertheless into a 
state of Dark Melancholy and Despondency, talking now of returning 
to England, and ending his days there, and now entertaining an even 
Stranger Fancy that had come over his capricious mind. We had 
nursed him during his sickness according to the best of our Capacity, 
but felt nevertheless the want of some Woman’s hand to help us. |Now 
all the Maids in the House were mortally afraid of the Fever, and would 
not so much as enter the Sick Man’s apartment, much less make his bed; 
while, if we had not taken it at our own Risk to promise the Innkeeper 
Double Fees*for lodging, the cowardly knave would have turned us out, 
Neck and Crop, and we should have been forced to convey our poor 
Sufferer to a common Hospital. But there was in this City of Ratisbon 
a convent of Pious Ladies who devoted themselves wholly (and without 
Fee or Reward for the most part) to works of Mercy and Charity; and 
Mr. Hodge happening to mention my Master’s State to the English 
Banker—one Mr. Sturt, who was a Romanist, but a very civil kind of 
man—he sends to the convent, and there comes down forthwith to our 
Inn a dear Good Nun that turned out to be the most zealous and patient 
Nurse that I have ever met with in my Travels. She sat up night and 
day with the Patient, and could scarcely be persuaded to take ever so 
little needful Rest and Refreshment. When she was not ministering to 
the sufferer’s wants, she was Praying, although it did scandalise Mr. 
Hodge a little to see her tell her Beads; and when Mr. Pinchin was well 
enough to eat his first slice of chicken, and sip his first beaker of white 
wine, she Clapped her Hands for joy, and sang a little Latin Hymn. 
When it came to her dismissal, this Excellent Nun (the whole of whose 
Behaviour was most touchingly Edifying) at first stoutly refused to 
accept of any Recompense for her services (which, truly, no Gold, Silver, 
or Jewels could have fitly rewarded); and I am ashamed to say that my 
Master, who had then his Parsimonious Nightcap on, was at first inclined 
to take the Good Sister at her Word. Mr. Hodge, however, showed 
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him the Gross Ingratitude and Indecorum of such a proceeding, and, as 
was usual with him, he gave way, bellowing, however, life a Calf when the 
Chaplain told him that he could not in Decency do less than present a 
sum of Fifty Ducats (making about Forty Pounds of our Money) to the 
convent; for personal or private Guerdon the Nun positively refused to 
take. So the Money was given, to the great delectation of the Sister- 
hood, who, I believe, made up their minds to Sing Masses for the bounti- 
ful English Lord as they called him, whether he desired it or not. 

Sorry am I to have to relate that so Pleasant and Moving an Incident 
should have had any thing like a Dark side. But ’tis always thus in 
the World, and there is no Rose without a Thorn. My master, thanks 
to his Chaplain, and, it may be, likewise to my own Humble and Respect- 
ful Representations while I was a-dressing of him in the Morning, had 
come out of this convent and sick-nurse affair with Infinite credit to him- 
self and to the English nation in general. Every where in Ratisbon was 
his Liberality applauded; but, alas, the publicity that was given to his 
Donation speedily brought upon us a Plague and Swarm of Ravenous 
Locusts and Blood-suckers. There were as many convents in Ratisbon as 
plums in a Christmas porridge; there were Nuns of all kinds of orders, 
many of whom, I am afraid, no better than they should be; there were 
Black Monks and Gray Monks and Brown Monks and White Monks, 
Monks of all the colours of the Rainbow, for aught I can tell. There 
were Canons and Chapters and Priories and Brotherhoods and Sister- 
hoods and Ecclesiastical Hospitals and Priors’ Almonries and Saints’ 
Guilds without end. Never did I see a larger fry of holy men and 
women, professing to live only for the next world, hut making the very 
best of this one while they were in it. A greasy, lazy, worthless Rabble- 
Rout they were, making their Religion a mere Pretext for Mendicancy 
and the worst of crimes. For the most part they were as Ignorant as 
Trish Hedge Schoolmasters; but there were those among them of the 
Jesuit, Capuchin, and Benedictine orders; men very subtle and dangerous, 
well acquainted with the Languages, and able to twist you round their 
Little Fingers with False Rhetoric and Lying Persuasions. These Snakes 
in the grass got about my poor weak-minded Master, although we, as 
True Protestants and Faithful Servants, did our utmost to keep them 
out; but if you closed the Door against ’em, they would come in at the 
Keyhole, and if you made the Window fast, they would slip down the 
Chimney ; and, with their Pernicious Doctrines, Begging Petitions, and 
Fraudulent Representations, did so Badger, Bait, Beleaguer, and Bully 
him, that the poor Man knew not which Way to Turn. They too did 
much differ in their Theology, and each order of Friars seemed to hold the 
strong opinion that all who wore cowls cut in another shape than theirs, 
or shaved their pates differently, must Infallibly Burn; but they were or 
one Mind in tugging at Mr. Pinchin’s Purse-strings, and their cry was 
ever that of the Horse-Leech’s Three Daughters—“ Give, give!” 

Thus they did extract from him Forty Crowns in gold for Redeeming 
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out of Slavery among the Sallee Rovers ten Citizens of Ratisbon fallen 
into that doleful captivity ; although I do on my conscience believe that 
there were not five native-born men in the whole city who had ever seen 
the Salt Sea, much less a Sallee Rover. Next was a donation for a petti- 
coat for this Saint, and a wig for that one; a score of Ducats for a School, 
another for an Hospital for Lepers; until it was Ducats here and Ducats 
there all day long. Nor was this the worst; for my Master began to be 
Troubled in the Spirit, and to cry out against the Vanities of the World, 
and to sigh after the Blessedness of a Life passed in Seclusion and Con- 
templation. 

“Tl turn Monk, I will,” he cried out one day; “my Lord Duke of 
Wharton did it, and why should not I?” 

“Monk, and a Murrain to them and Mercy to us all!” says Mr. Hodge, 
quite aghast. “ What new Bee will you put under your Bonnet next, 
sir?” 

“You're a Heretic,” answers Mr. Pinchin. “ An Anglican Heretic, 
and so is my knave John here. There’s nothing like the old Faith. 
There’s nothing like Relics. Didn’t I see a prodigious claw set in gold 
only yesterday in the Barnabite Church, and wasn’t that the true and un- 
doubted relic of a Griffin ?” 

“Was the Griffin a Saint ?” asks the Chaplain humbly. 

“What's that to you?” retorts my Master. “ You're a Heretic, 
you're a Scoffer, an Infidel! I tell you that I thean to become a Monk.” 

“What, and wear peas in your shoes! nay, go without shoes at all, 
and leave off cutting your toe-nails?” quoth the Chaplain, much irate. 
“ Forsake washing and the Thirty-nine Articles! Shave your head and 
forswear the Act of Settlement! Wear a rope girdle and a rosary in- 
stead of a handsome sword with a silver hilt at your side! Go about 
begging and bawling of paternosters! Was it for this that I, a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England, came abroad with you to keep you in the 
True Faith and a Proper respect for the Protestant Succession?” Mr. 
Hodge had quite forgotten the value of his Patron’s favour, and was 
growing really angry. In those days men would really make sacrifices 
for conscience’ sake. 

“Hang the Protestant Succession, and you too!” screams Mr. 
Pinchin. 

“ Jacobite, Papist, Warming Pan!” roars the Chaplain, “I will dilate 
you to the English Envoy here, and you shall be laid by the heels as 
soon as ever you set foot in England. You shall swing for this, sir !” 

“ Leave the Room!” yells Mr. Pinchin, starting up, but trembling in 
every limb, for he was hardly yet convalescent of his Fever. 

“‘T won't,” answers the sturdy Chaplain. ‘ You wretched rebellious 
little Ape, I arrest you in the King’s name and Convocation’s. I'll teach 
you to malign the Act of Settlement, I will !” 

Whenever Mr. Hodge assumed a certain threatening tone, and began 
to pluck at his cassock in a certain manner, Mr. Pinchin was sure to grow 
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frightened. He was beginning to look scared, when I, who remembering 
my place as a servant had hitherto said nothing, ventured to interpose, 

“Oh, Mr. Pinchin!” I pleaded, “think of your Mamma in England. 
Why, it will break the good lady’s heart if you go Romewards, Sir. 
Think of your estate. Think of your tenants and the Commission of the 
Peace, and the duties of a Liveryman of the City of London.” 

I knew that I had touched my Master in a tender part, and anon he 
began to whimper, and cry about his Mamma, who, he shrewdly enough 
remarked, might cause his Estate to be sequestrated under the Act against 
Alienation of Lands by Popish Recusants, and so rob the Monks of their 
prey. And then, being soothingly addressed by Mr. Hodge, he admitted 
that the Friars were for the greater part Beggars and Thieves; and 
before supper-time we obtained an easy permission from him to drive 
those Pestilent Gentry from the doors, and deny him on every occasion 
when they should be impudent enough to seek admission to his presence. 

We were nosuch high Favourites in Ratisbon after this; and I believe 
that the Jesuits denounced us to the Inquisition at Rome,—in case we 
should ever go that way,—that the Capuchins cursed us, and the Bene- 
dictines preached against us. The Town Authorities began also to look 
upon us with a cold eye of suspicion; and but for the sojourn of an 
English Envoy in Ratisbon (we had diplomatic agents then all over the 
Continent, and very little they did for their Money save Dance and In- 
trigue) the Burgomaster and his Councillors might have gotten up against 
us what the French do call une querelle d Allemand, which may be a 
Quarrel about Any thing, and is a Fashion of Disagreeing peculiar to 
the Germans, who may take offence at the cock of your Hat or the cut 
of your Coat, and make either of them a State affair. Indeed, I believe 
that some Imprudent Expressions, made use of by my Master on seeing 
the Horrible Engines of Torture shown to the curious in the vaults of the 
castle, were very nearly being construed into High Treason by the un- 
friendly clerical party, and that an Information by the Stadt-Assessor 
was being actually drawn up against him, when, by much Persuasion 
coupled with some degree of gentle Violence, we got him away from 
Ratisbon altogether. 


CHAPTER THE FouURTEENTUH. 
OF THE MANNER IN WHICH I CAME TO THE FAMOUS CITY_OF PARIS. 


From Ratisbon we travelled down the River Danube, in a very pleasant 
and agreeable manner, in a kind of Wooden House mounted on a flat- 
bottomed Barge, and not unlike a Noah’s Ark. *I'was most convenient, 
and even handsomely laid out, with Parlours, and with Drawing-Rooms, 
and Kitchens and Stoves, and a broad planked Promenade over all railed 
in, and with Flowering Plants in pots by the sides, quite like a garden. 
They are rowed by tw elve men each, and move with an almost Incredible 
Celerity, so that in the same day one can Delight one’s Eye with a vast 
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Variety of Prospects; and within a short space of time the Traveller has 
the diversion of seeing a populous City adorned with magnificent Palaces, 
and the most Romantic Solitudes, which appear quite Apart from the 
commerce of Mankind, the banks of the Danube being exquisitely dis- 
posed into Forests, Mountains, Vineyards rising in Terraces one above 
the other, Fields of Corn and Rye, great Towns, and Ruins of Ancient 
Castles. Now for the first time did I see the Cities of Passau and of 
Lintz, famous for the retreat of the Imperial Court when Vienna was be- 
sieged by the Great Turk, the same that John Sobieski, King of Poland, 
timeously Defeated and put to Rout, to the great shame of the Osmanilis, 
and the Everlasting Glory of the Christian arms. 

And now for Vienna. This is the capital of the German Emperor 
Kaiser, or Cesar as he calls himself, and a mighty mob of under-Czsars 
or Archdukes he has about him. In my young days the Holy Roman 
Empire was a Flourishing concern, and made a great noise in the world ; 
but now people do begin to speak somewhat scornfully of it, and to hold 
it in no very great Account, principally, I am told, owing to the levelling 
Principles of the Emperor Joseph the Second, who, instead of keeping up 
the proper State of Despotic Rule, and filling his Subjects’ minds with a 
due impression of the Dreadful Awe of Imperial Majesty, has taken to 
occupying himself with the affairs of Mean and common persons,—such 
as Paupers, Debtors, Criminals, Orphans, Mechanics, and the like,—quite 
turning his back on the Exalted Tradition of undisputed power, and say- 
ing sneeringly, that he only bore Crown and Sceptre because Royalty 
was his Trade. This they call a Reforming Sovereign; but I cannot see 
what good comes out of such wild Humours and Fancies. It is as though 
my Lord Duke were to ask his Running Footmen to sit down at table with 
him ; beg the Coachman not to trouble himself about stable-work, but go 
wash the carriage-wheels and currycomb the Horses himself; bid my Lady 
Duchess and his Daughters dress themselves in Dimity Gowns and Mob 
caps, while Sukey Mons ard Dorothy Draggletail went off to the draw- 
ing-room in Satin sacxs and High-heeled shoes; and, to cap his Ab- 
surdities, called up all his Tenants to tell them that henceforth they were 
to pay no Rent or Manor Dues at the Court Leet, but to have their Farms 
in freehold for ever. No; it is certain the World cannot go on without 
Authority, and that, too, of the Smartest. What would you think of a 
ship where the Master Mariner had no power over his crew, and no 
license to put ’em in the Bilboes, or have ’em up at the gangway to be 
Drubbed soundly when they deserved it? And these Reforming Sove- 
reigns, as they call’em, are only making, to my mind, Rods for their 
own Backs, and Halters for their own Necks. "Where would the Crown 
and Majesty be now, I wonder, if His Blessed Majesty had given way to 
the Impudent Demands of Mr. Washington and the American Rebels ?* 





* Had Captain Dangerous written his memoirs a few years later, he might have 


found cause to alter his opinion respecting the wisdom of George III. in refusing to 
grant the American demands. 
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The Streets of Vienna, when I first visited that capital, were very 
close and narrow—so narrow, indeed, that the fine fronts of the Palaces 
(which are very Grand) can scarcely be seen. Many of ’em deserve 
close observation, being truly Superb, all built of Fine White Stone, and 
excessive high, the town being much too little for the number of its in- 
habitants. But the Builders seem to have repaired that Misfortune by 
clapping one town on the top of another, most of the Houses being of 
Five and some of Six Stories. The Streets being so narrow, the rooms 
are all exceeding Dark, and never so humble a mansion but has half a 
dozen families living init. In the Handsomest even all Ranks and Con- 
ditions are Mingled together pellmell. You shall find Field-Marshals, 
Lieutenants, Aulic Councillors, and Great Court Ladies divided but by a 
thin partition from the cabins of Tailors and Shoemakers ; and few even 
of the Quality could afford a House to themselves, or had more than 
Two Floors in a House—one for their own use, and another for their 
Domestics. It was the Dead Season of the year when we came to this 
City, and so, at not so very enormous a rate, we got a suite of six or 
eight large rooms all inlaid, the Doors and Windows richly carved and 
gilt, and the Furniture such as is rarely seen but in the Palaces of 
Sovereig:i Princes in other countries; the Hangings in finest tapestry in 
Brussels, prodigious large looking-glasses in silver frames (in making 
which they are exceeding Expert); fine Japan Tables, Beds, Chairs, 
Canopies, and Curtains of the richest Genoa Damask or Velvet, almost 
covered with gold lace or embroidery. The whole made Gay by Pictures, 
or Great Jars of Porcelain; in almost every room large lustres of pure 
Crystal; and every thing as dirty as a Secondhand Clothes dealer’s 
booth in Rag Fair. 

We were not much invited out at Vienna, the very Highest Quality 
only being admitted to their company by the Austrians, who are the very 
Haughtiest and most exclusive among the High Dutch, and look upon a 
mere untitled Englishman as Nobody (although he may be of Ten Times 
better blood than their most noble Raggednesses. A mean sort, for all 
their finely furnished palaces, and wearing mighty foul Body Linen. 
The first question they ask, when they Hear that a Stranger desires to 
be Presented to them, is, “Is he Born?” The query having nothing to do 
with the fact of his nativity, but meaning (so I have been told), “ Has he 
five-and-thirty Quarterings in his Coat-of-Arms?” And if he has but four- 
and-thirty (though some of their greatest nobles have not above Four or 
Five Hundred Pounds a year to live on), the Stranger is held to be no 
more Born than if he were an Embryo; and the Quality of Vienna takes 
no more notice of him than of the Babe which is unborn. 

Truly, it was the Dead Season, and we could not have gone to many 
Dinners and Assemblies, even if the Aristocracy had been minded to 
show hospitality towards us. There were Theatres and Operas, how- 
ever, open, which much delighted my Master and myself (who was 
privileged to attend him), although the Reverend Mr. Hodge stayed 
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away for conscience’ sake from such Profane amusements, comforting 
himself at home over a Merry Book and a Bottle of Erlauer, which is an 
Hungarian wine, very dark and Rough, but as strong as a Bullock, and 
an excellent stomachic. Nothing more magnificent than the Operas then 
performed at the Gardens of the Favorite, throwing the Paris and 
London houses utterly into the shade, and I have heard that the Habits, 
Decorations, and Scene Paintings, cost the Emperor Thirty Thousand 
Pound Sterling. And to think of the millions of poor ragged wretches 
that must have been taxed, and starved, and beaten, and robbed, and 
skinned alive, so to speak, before His Majesty’s pleasures would be paid 
for.* The Stage in this Favorite Garden was built over a large canal, 
and at the beginning of the Second Act divided (as in our own Theatre 
hard by Sadler’s Wells) into Two Parts, discovering the water, on which 
there immediately came from different parts two little Fleets of gilded 
vessels, thatSgave the impression (though ludicrously incorrect in their 
Rigging and Manceuvres) of a Sea-fight. The story of the Opera was, if 
I remember right, the Enchantments of Alcina, an entertainment which 
gave opportunity for a great Variety of Machines and changes of the 
Scene, which were performed with surprising swiftness. No House could 
hold such large Decorations. But the Ladies all sitting in the open air, 
exposed them to much inconvenience; for there was but one Canopy for 
the Imperial Family; and the first night we were there, a shower of Rain 
coming on, the Opera was broken off, and the Company crowded away 
in such confusion that we were almost squeezed to Death. 

If their Operas were thus productive of such Delectable Entertain- 
ment (abating the Rain and crowding), I cannot say much for their Come- 
dies and Drolls, which w2re highly Ridiculous. We went to the German 
Playkouse, and saw the Story of Amphytrion very scurvily represented. 
Jupiter falls in love out of a peep-hole in the clouds in the beginning, 
and the end of it was the Birth of Hercules. It was very pitiful to see 
Jove, under the figure of Amphytrion, cheating a Tailor of a laced coat, 
and a Banker of a bag of Money, and a Jew of a Diamond Ring, with 
the like rascally Subterfuges; and Mercury’s usage of Sosia was little 
more dignified. And the play was interlarded with very gross expres- 
sions and unseemly gestures, such as in England would not be tolerated 
by the Master of the Revels, or even in France by the Gentleman of the 
Chamber having charge over the Theatres, but at which the Viennese 
Quality, both Male and Female, did laugh Heartily and with much Gusto. 

Memorandum. As some of the Manners then existing have passed 
away (in this sad changeful age, when every thing seems melting away 
like Cowheel Jelly at a Wedding Feast), I have set down for those 
curious in such matters that the Vienna Dames were squeezed up in my 
time in gowns and gorgets, and had built fabrics of gauze on their 
Heads about a yard high, consisting of Three or Four Stories, fortified 





* And yet Captain Dangerous is a stanch opponent of Reform.—Eb. 
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with numberless yards of heavy Ribbon. The foundation of this alarm- 
ing structure was a thing they called a Bourle, which was exactly of the 
same shape and kind—only four times Bigger—as those Rolls which our 
Milkmaids make use of to fix their Pails upon. This machine they co- 
vered with their own hair, with which they mixed a great deal of False; 
it being a Particular and Especial Grace with them to have their Heads 
too large to go into a moderate-sized Tub. Their Hair was prodigiously 
powdered to conceal the mixture, and so set out with numerous rows of 
Bodkins, sticking out three or four Inches on each side, made of Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Green, Red, and Yellow Stones, that it certainly required 
as much Art and Experience to carry the load upright as to dance on 
May-day with the Garland that the Dairy Wenches borrow (under good 
security) from the Silversmiths in Cranbourne Alley. Also they had 
- Whalebone Petticoats, outdoing ours by several yards in circumference. 
Vastly Ridiculous were these Fashions—think you not so, good Sir or 
Madam, as the case may be? and yet, may I be whipped, but much 
later in the present century I have seen such things as hoops, tours, and 
toupees, not one whit less Ridiculous. 

The Empress, a sweet pretty lady, was perforce obliged to wear this 
Habit; but with the other Female Grandees it only served to increase 
their natural Ugliness. Memorandum: that at Court (whither we went 
not, being “ unborn,” but heard a great deal of it from hearsay) a Game 
called Quinze was the Carding most in vogue. Their drawing-rooms 
are different from those in England, no Man Creature entering it but the 
old Grand-Master, who comes to announce to the Empress the arrival of 
His Imperial Majesty the Cesar. Much gravity and Ceremony at these 
Receptions, and all very Formal, but decent. The Empress sits in a great 
easy-chair! but the Archduchesses are ranged on chairs with tall, straight 
Backs, but without arms; whilst the other Ladies of the Court (poor 
things) may stand on one Leg, or lean against sideboards, to rest them- 
selves as they choose; but Sit Down they Dare not. This is the same 
Discipline, I believe, that still prevails, and so I speak of it in the present 
tense. The Table is entirely set out, and served by the Empress’s Maids 
of Honour (who put on the very dishes and sauces), Twelve young 
Ladies of the First Quality, having no Salary, but their chamber at court 
(like our Maids at the Montpelier by Twitnam), where they live in a 
kind of Honourable Captivity, not being suffered to go to the Assemblies 
or Public Places in Town, except in compliment to the Wedding of a 
Sister Maid, whom the Empress always presents with her picture set in 
Diamonds. And yet, for all their Strict confinement, I have heard fine 
Accounts of the goings-on of these noble Ladies. The first three of 
them are called ‘Ladies of the Key,” and wear little golden keys at 
their sides. The Dressers are not at all the figures they pretend to in 
England, being looked upon no otherwise than as downright Chamber- 
maids, 

So much of the State and Grandeur of Vienna, then the most con- 
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siderable city in Germany, though now Berlin, thanks to the Genius of 
its Puissant Monarch, has Reared its head very high. It was, however, 
my cruel Fate to see something more of the Capital of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and that too in a form that was of the unpleasantest. You see 
that my Master and the Chaplain and I (when we had been some Weeks 
in town, and through the interest of the English Bankers had gotten 
admission into some Society not quite so exclusive as the People who 
wanted to know whether you were “born”) went one afternoon to an 
Archery Festival that was held in the garden of the Archchancellor’s 
Villa, Schénbrunn (now Imperial property). ’Twas necessary to have 
some kind of Introduction; but that, if you stood well in the Banker’s 
Books, was not very Difficult; and, invited or not, you had to pay a 
golden Ducat to the Usher of Ceremonies (a preposterous creature, like 
the Jack of Diamonds in his dress), that brought your ticket to your 
lodgings. So away we went to Schénbrunn, and at a Respectful dis- 
tance were privileged to behold two of the young Archduchesses all 
dressed, their Hair full of jewels, and with bows and arrows in their 
hands; while a little way off were placed three oval pictures, which were 
the marks to be shot at. The first was a Cupid, filling a bottle of Bur- 
gundy, with the motto “ Cowards may be brave here.’ The second For- 
tune, holding a garland, with the motto “ Venture and Win.” The third 
a Sword with a Laurel Wreath at the point, and for legend, “J can be 
vanquished without shame.” At tother end was a Fine Gilded Trophy 
all wreathed with flowers, and made of little crooks, on which were hung 
rich Moorish Kerchiefs (which were much affected by the Viennese, a 
people very fond of gay and lively colours), tippets, ribbons, laces, &e. 
for the small prizes. The Empress, who sat under a splendid canopy 
fenced about by musketeers of the Life Guard, gave away the first prize 
with her own hand, which was a brave Ruby Ring set with Diamonds 
in a gold snuffbox. For the Second prize there was a little Cupid, very 
nicely done out in amethysts, and besides these a set of fine Porcelain, of 
the kind they call Eggshell (for its exceeding Tenderness and Brittle- 
ness), with some Japan trunks, feather-fans, and Whimwhams of that 
order. All the men of quality in Vienna were spectators; but only the 
ladies had permission to shoot. There was a good background of burghers 
and strangers, and in the rear of all a Mob that drank beer and scrambled 
for Kreutzers, that the officers of the Guard who were keeping the Bar- 
riers would now and then throw among them for their Diversion’s sake. 
And all behind it was like a Fair, set out with Booths, where there was 
shooting and drinking and Gaming, just at one’s ease; for I have ever 
found that in the most Despotic countries the Mobile have a kind of Rude 
License accorded them; whereas in States where there is Freedom Au- 
thority gives a man leave to Think, but very carefully ties his hands and 
feet whenever he has a mind to a Frisk. My Master was in very good 
spirits that day (having quite recovered his health), and for a time wanders 
about the Tents, now treating the common people, and now having a 
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bumper with Mr. Hodge. We had tickets for the second ring, but not 
for the Inner one, where the Quality were standing; but just before the 
shooting of the great Match for the Empress’s ruby ring, Mr. Pinchin, 
into whose head some of the bubbles from the white Hungarian had 
begun to mount, begins to brag about his gentle extraction, and his 
cousinage to Lady Betty Heeltap and my Lord Poddle. He vows that 
he is as well “born” as any of the rascaille German Sausage gorgers 
(as he calls them), and is as fit to stand about Royalty as any of them. 
The Chaplain, who was always a discreet man, tried hard to persuade 
him against thrusting himself forward where his company was not de- 
sired ; but Mr. Pinchin was in that state in which arguing with a man 
makes him more obstinate. Away he goes, the Chaplain prudently with- 
drawing into a Booth; but I, as in Duty bound, followed my Master, to 
see that he got into no mischief. But, alas, the Mischief that unhappy 
little Man speedily contrived to entangle himself within ! 

By dint of a Florin here and a Florin there, the adventurous Squire 
succeeded in slipping through the row of Guards who separated the 
outer from the inner Ring, who, from the richness of his Apparel (for he 
was dressed in his very Best), may perhaps have mistaken him for some 
Court Nobleman who had arrived late. He had got within the charmed 
circle indeed (I being a few paces behind him), and was standing on Tip- 
toe to take a full stare at one of the young Archduchesses who was 
bending her bow to shoot at Cupid, when up comes an old Lord with a 
very long white face like a Sheep, with a Crimson Ribbon across his 
breast, and a long white staff in his hand atop of which was a Golden 
Key. He first asks my Master in German what he wants there, at least 
so far as I could understand; to which the Squire, not being versed in. 
the Tongues of Almaine (and, indeed, High Dutch and Low Dutch are 
both very Base Parlance, and I never could master ’em), answers, “ Von 
comprenny,” which was his general reply when he was puzzled in the 
Foreign Lingos. Then the old Lord, with a very sharp voice and in 
French, tells him that he has no Business there, and bids him begone. 
Mr. Pinchin could understand French, though he spoke it but indiffer- 
ently; but he, being fairly Primed, and in one of his Obstinate Moods, 
musters up his best parleyvoo, and tells the Ancient with the Golden 
Key (and I saw that he had another one hung round his neck by a parcel 
chain, and conjectured him to be a High Chamberlain at least) to go to 
the Devil. (I ask pardon for this word.) Hereupon my Lord with the 
Sheep’s countenance collars him, runs his white stick into his visage, so 
that the key nearly puts his eye out, and roars for the Guard. Then Mr. 
Pinchin, according to his custom when he has gotten himself into a pother, 
begins to squeal for Me, and the Chaplain, and his Mamma, to help him 
out of it. My blood was up in a moment; I had not had a Tussle with 
any one fora long time. ‘Shall I who have brained an English Grena- 
dier sneak off before a rabble-rout of Sauerkraut Soldiers ?”’ I asked my- 
self, remembering how much Stronger and Older I had grown since that 
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night. “ Here goes, Jack Dangerous!” and away I went into the throng, 
wrenched the white staff from the old Lord’s hand, made him unhand my 
Master, and drawing his Sword for him (he being too terrified to draw it 
himself), grasped him firmly by the arm, and was preparing to cut a way 
back for both of us through the crowd. But ’twas a mad attempt. Up 
came the Guard, every man of them Six Foot high, and for all they 
were Sauerkraut Soldiers, pestilent Veterans who knew what Fighting 
meant. When I saw their fixed Bayonets, and their Mustachios curl- 
ing with rage, I remembered a certain Scar I had left after a memorable 
night in Charlwood Chase. We were far from our own country, and 
there was no Demijohn of Brandy by ; so, though it went sorely against 
my Stomach, there was no help for it but to surrender ourselves at once 
Prisoners of War. Prisoners of War, forsooth! They treated us worse 
than Galley Slaves. Our hands were bound behind us with cords, 
Halters were put about our necks, and, the Grenadiers prodding us be- 
hind with their Bayonets,—the Dastards, so to prick Unarmed Men!— 
we were conducted in ignominy through the rascal Crowd, which made 
a Grinning, Jeering, Hooting lane for us to pass to the Guardhouse at 
the Entrance of the Gardens. The Officer of the Guard was at first for 
having both of us strapped down to a Bench as a preliminary measure 
to receive two hundred Blows apiece with Willow Rods in the small of 
our backs, which is their usual way of commencing Judicial proceedings, 
when up comes the old Lord in a Monstrous Puff and Flurry, and says 
that by the Empress’s command no present Harm is to be done us ; but that 
we are to be removed to the Town Gaol till the Cwsar’s pleasure respect- 
ing us shall be known. Her Majesty, however, forgot to enjoin that we 
were not to be fettered; so the Captain of the Guard he claps on us the 
heaviest Irons that ever Mutineers howled in; and we, being flung into 
a kind of Brewer’s Dray, and accompanied by a Strong Guard of Horse 
and Foot, were conveyed to Vienna, and locked up in the Town Gaol. 
Luckily Mr. Hodge speedily got wind of our misfortune, and hied 
him to the British Ambassador, who, being fond of a Pleasant Story, 
laughed heartily at the recital. He promised to get my Master off on 
payment of a Fine or something of that sort; and as far me, he was good 
enough to opine that I might think myself Lucky if I escaped with a 
sound dose of the Bastinado once a week for three months, and a couple 
of years or so in Irons. ‘The Chaplain pleaded for me as well as for my 
Master as hard as he could; and his Excellency frowned and said, that 
the Diversions of a Gentleman might run a little Wild sometimes and no 
harm done, but that the Insolence of Servants (which was a growing 
evil) must be restrained. “ At all events, I’ll see what I can do,” he 
condescended to explain. “ At all events, the Fellow can’t fare very 
badly for a sound Beating, and perhaps they will let him off when he 
has had cudgelling enough.” So he calls for his Coach, and goes off 
to Court. 
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Safe Bind, Safe Find.* 


Economy and frugality are old English virtues. For many centuries 
Englishmen have been taught by preachers and by moralists, in nursery 
rhymes and in homely proverbs, and by romantic tales of struggling and 
successful worth, to live within their income, to lay by something for a 
rainy day, and to cut their coat according to their cloth. On such texts 
as these the humdrum Hofland, the trite Trimmer, and the bland Bar- 
bauld preached through many a dreary volume; even Hogarth did not 
disdain the theme; nor was Steele slow to praise the virtues which he 
never practised. 

In our days the admirers of those old-fashioned virtues, prudence and 
frugality, have met with some rude shocks. On the one hand, men 
have been taught, by the example of a few successful speculators, to rely 
rather on a sudden dash at wealth than on the slow and cautious ap- 
proach to competence in which our forefathers delighted. On the other 
hand, men have been deterred, by the criminal failure of many a mock 
depository for the savings of the poor, from saving any thing at all. 
“We had better spend it,” they have said, “than trust it to those who 
will spend it for themselves.” 

We do not intend, in the following pages, to inculcate prudence and 
frugality. We will assume that there are still many who can both prac- 
tise and preach those virtues; and we will address ourselves to them, and 
endeavour to show them where, if they please, they may both “safe 
bind and safe find.” 

The title of the Act of Parliament under which Post-Office Savings- 
Banks were established comprehensively describes it as “An Act to 
grant additional facilities for depositing small Savings at Interest, with 
the security of the Government for due repayment thereof;” and it is 
here proposed to show, that additional facilities and the promised se- 
curity were much needed, and that those facilities and that security are 
fully given to the public under the system now in operation in the Post- 
Office. 

Before the Post-Office Savings-Banks Bill became law, there existed 
in the United Kingdom and the Channel Islands 638 savings-banks. 
Of these banks, 498 were in England, 33 were in Wales, 51 were in 
Scotland, 54 were in Ireland, one was in Guernsey, and one in Jersey, 
being on an average one savings-bank to every 43,000 of the people. 
Although these 638 banks were well distributed over the country, yet 
some counties, and numerous large and populous towns, were entirely 
without such institutions. In England, the county of Rutland, which 








* This article formed a portion of a paper read before the Congrés International 
de Bienfaisance, on the 11th of June. 
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contained in 1851 22,983 inhabitants,’ had not a single savings-bank. In 
Scotland the following counties were also without any legally-established 
savings-bank, viz.: Ayr, with a population of 189,858; Clackmannan, 
22,951; Haddington, 36,386; Kinross, 6924; Linlithgow, 30,185 ; 
Orkney and Shetland, 62,588; Peebles, 10,738; Sutherland, 25,798; 
and Wigtown, 43,389. In Ireland no savings-banks were in existence 
in the following counties, viz.: Carlow, with 68,078 inhabitants; Kerry, 
238,254; Leitrim, 111,897; and Longford, 82,348 inhabitants. In the 
Channel Islands, Alderney had no savings-bank accommodation, and 
the Isle of Man was in the same condition. Thus there were fourteen 
counties in the United Kingdom, containing an aggregate population of 
954,000 persons, and two important islands, without a single savings- 
bank amongst them. Ifthe same test be applied to towns instead of 
counties, the absence of savings-bank accommodation is far more strik- 
ing; and it"may_be well to mention here that there were at least twenty- 
four towns in England alone, each of which contained upwards of 10,000 
inhabitants, but not one of which contained a savings-bank. It is quite 
obvious, therefore, that the “further facilities” which the Government 
proposed to give, by means of the Post-Office savings-banks, were much 
needed in those places, where no facilities at all existed; and it will now 
be made equally obvious that “additional facilities for depositing small 
savings at interest” were also much needed in places at which savings- 
banks already existed. In Bedfordshire, with a population of 124,478 
persons, there were but five savings-banks, only two of which were open 
more than once a week: of these two, one was open for one hour every 
Saturday, and for six hours every Monday; the other was open at its 
head-office for two hours every week, and once a month for one hour at 
each of its two branches. Of the other three, one was open for three 
hours, one for two hours, and one for an hour and a half a week; so that 
the whole county had only about seventeen and a half hours a week of 
savings-bank accommodation. In Berkshire, with a population of 
170,065, there were ten banks, of which one only was open more than 
once a week; but in this case the number of hours during which the 
bank was open in each week was but five. Four of the other banks were 
open only once a week, and but for one hour; three were open for two 
hours ; one was open for three hours per week; and one was open twice 
a month for three hours; so that the 170,000 inhabitants of Berkshire 
had only twenty-one hours’ savings-bank accommodation per week. In 
Buckinghamshire, with a population of 163,723 persons, there were but 
six banks, and all these six banks were open less than eight hours a 
week, only one being open as long as two hours a week. These three 
counties have been taken simply because they are the first three in alpha- 
betical order ; but if the investigation be followed up in the other counties, 
the same want of accommodation will, as a rule, be found to have pre- 
vailed in a greater or lesser degree. This will clearly appear by the fact, 
that of the whole 638 savings-banks established in the United Kingdom, 
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20 only were open daily, 355 were open only once a week, 5 were open 
once a fortnight, and the remainder were open at various periods. 

The facts shown regarding places having no savings-bank aceommo- 
dation, and those exhibiting the restricted accommodation afforded to 
the public in places where savings-banks had been established, will 
abundantly prove the assertion, that the “ additional facilities” proposed to 
be given by the Post-Office Savings-Banks Act were much needed; and 
it is proposed now to show that the “security of the Government for 
due repayment” of the deposits was also desirable and much needed. 

It has long been a popular belief that savings-banks were under the 
control of the Government, and that the Government would be respon- 
sible to the depositors for any money deposited by them. This belief is 
to some extent supported by the well-known fact that, according to law, 
the trustees of savings-banks, legally established, are bound to invest 
their funds in Government securities, through a Government office, and 
no doubt the knowledge of this fact has done much to strengthen the 
erroneous belief in direct Government liability. That liability certainly 
exists, but it exists only to the extent of repaying to the trustees of 
savings-banks any sums of money which had been previously handed over 
by those trustees to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. The Government is not, and never can be expected to be, respon- 
sible to the depositors until it has complete control over the management 
of the savings-banks, and every attempt hitherto made by the Govern- 
ment to obtain such control has been steadily and successfully resisted by 
the trustees of those banks. These few remarks show that additional 
security to the depositor was required, because there was no Govern- 
ment security whatever for the depositor. But the facts which are to 
follow will show that the direct Government security promised to the 
depositors by the Post-Office banks was required upon other and more 
urgent grounds. 

During the half-century in which savings-banks have been growing 
up in various parts of the kingdom, spreading their benefits amongst the 
people by fostering habits of providence and creating a spirit of inde 
pendence which has done much to raise the poorer classes in the moral 
as well as the social scale, it has unfortunately happened that various 
rude shocks and numerous large losses have been caused to the depositors 
by the dishonesty of those who have had the management of some of 
these banks. 

Tn an article like this, it would be useless to dwell upon the obvious 
results of a savings-bank fraud on an extensive scale, the victims of 
which were people in the humblest classes; those who, by patient hard 
labour, and by years of self-denial exercised under great temptation to a 
contrary course, had amassed a little capital upon which to exist during 
times of sickness or privation; or, escaping those misfortunes, to enable 
them to soothe their declining years when labour was no longer pos- 
sible, and when the future was likely to be sufficiently gloomy under the 
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most favourable circumstances. It will, perhaps, be sufficient for the 
present purpose if the parliamentary papers on this subject, issued in 
1852 and 1857, be referred to. Those returns embrace the period 
between 1844 and 1857, and comprise only the frauds officially reported 
to the National Debt Office ; but it is well known that other defalcations 
have occurred involving very large sums, which defalcations have been 
made good by the trustees and by local subscriptions. The case of one 
such fraud was mentioned by Lord Monteagle when the Post- Office 
Savings- Banks Bill was before the House of Lords; it was that of a 
Hertfordshire savings-bank, in which a deficiency of 10,000/. was dis- 
covered, and the whole amount was subscribed by nine of the trustees, 
who were noblemen and gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 

The defalcations reported to Parliament, during the thirteen years 
included in the returns, reached the large sum of 229,482/., being an 
average during the first seven years of nearly 30,000/. a year; and 
for the latter six years of the return, an average of 13,300. a year. 
Spreading the total reported loss over the whole thirteen years, the 
average amount of defalcation was at the rate of about 17,600/. a year, 
or upwards of 7900/. for each savings-bank involved. It should be un- 
derstood that these cases refer only to those reported by the National 
Debt Office to Parliament; but there are many cases in which defalca- 
tions occurred, but in which the losses were made good by subscription, 
or otherwise; for instance, a defalcation of between 30002. and 4000J. 
occurred in the Brighton savings-bank. Another occurred at Reading, 
to the amount of about 3000/7. Within the last few months another large 
defaleation occurred at the Bilston savings-bank, resulting in a loss to 
the depositors of about 90007. In this case the fraud was committed 
by the Rev. H. S. Fletcher, the incumbent of the town, who was a trustee, 
treasurer, and secretary of the bank, and who was tried and found guilty 
of the fraud at the last assizes at Stafford. Such, however, is the uncer- 
tain state of the law as to the liability of officers of savings-banks, that 
when some points of law which were reserved at the trial, as to whether 
Mr. Fletcher was or was not a trustee, were argued before five judges, 
the matter could not be determined, and the question was only decided 
against the prisoner after an elaborate argument before the fifteen judges. 
In addition to this obvious want of security under the old system, it 
should be mentioned that the trustees of savings-banks are not personally 
liable for losses unless they specially undertake to become responsible ; 
a course which, in practice, is quite exceptional, very few trustees having 
taken any such liability upon themselves. 

The foregoing facts will have made it sufficiently clear that the addi- 
tional facilities, and the direct Government security promised by the Post- 
Office Savings-Banks Act, were much needed ; and it is now proposed to 
show that those additional facilities and that promised security are fully 
given to the public under the system at present in operation in the Post- 
Office. The chief facilities proposed to be given by the Post- Office 
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Savings-Banks Act were, the receipt of deposits, during the ordinary 
hours of business, at any post-office in the United Kingdom selected for 
that purpose by the Postmaster-General ; the repayment, within ten days 
after demand, of such deposits, with interest, at any post-office authorised 
by the Postmaster-General to transact savings-bank business; and the 
transfer of deposits from old savings-banks to the Post-Office savings- 
banks, or the converse, without the withdrawal of the money. As re- 
gards the increased facilities referred to above, it will be sufficient to 
mention that the Postmaster-General has already authorised the opening 
of 1795 offices in England, 129 in Wales, 299 in Scotland, 300 in Ire- 
land, one in Guernsey, one in Alderney, two in Jersey, and five in the 
Isle of Man; making in all 2532 savings-banks, and giving an average 
of one Post-Office bank to every 10,845 people, as compared with one old 
savings-bank to every 43,000 people. ‘The Post-Office banks are open in 
country places from nine to six daily, and on Saturday nights until 
eight o’clock, for the transaction of savings- bank business of all kinds, 
while in London they are open daily for six hours, viz. from ten to four ; 
they afford the public 122,024 hours’ accommodation per week, while 
the old banks give but 3,043 hours per week. 

The Post-Office banks receive deposits and pay withdrawals every 
day, but many of the old banks have separate days for the transaction of 
each class of business. The Post-Office bank will receive and promptly 
act upon notices of withdrawal every day; but many of the old banks 
will only receive such notices on a fixed day of the week, and within 
fixed hours—sometimes limited to two—during that day; others will 
only receive notices once a fortnight, and some only once a month. 
A depositor in one of the old banks was necessarily restricted to the 
use of that bank, and could not place his money in any other savings- 
bank without closing his account at the first. This was, of course, the 
natural result of the separate and independent existence of the old banks, 
and caused much trouble and anxiety to depositors who were compelled 
by their business to travel. It was difficult for a man whose account 
was open in a London savings-bank to add to his deposit-account while 
he was in Liverpool, or Dublin, or Edinburgh; and it was still more 
difficult for him to withdraw any portion of his deposits while he was 
absent from the town at which his account was opened. 

In the Post-Office savings-bank all this is different. A person who 
commenced his account in any one of the numerous London Post-Office 
banks might deposit in any other of those banks, or in any one or more 
of the 2532 Post-Office savings-banks spread over England, Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Channel Islands; and should that depositor require 
repayment of all or any portion of his money, he might receive it at any 
one of the 2532 offices in the United Kingdom. In practice, it is quite 
possible for a depositor in the Post-Office savings-bank to commence his 
account in one of the southern counties, to continue his deposits in two 
or three London offices, then to go northward and make deposits at any 
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or all of the various country places at which his business required him to 
stop; he then might go to Dublin, and in that city, and at various other 
places in Ireland, make additional deposits; he might afterwards cross 
over to Scotland, and make numerous small additions to his savings in 
various Scotch towns; finally, he might return to England, and on his 
way home make one or more withdrawals at places which might be con- 
venient to him. The facilities of this kind afforded by the Post-Office 
system are unique; no other banks can offer them; and such is the sys- 
tem adopted at the Post-Office, that an apparently complicated account 
of this nature is reduced to a matter of the simplest routine. To exhibit 
the public appreciation of this arrangement, it may be stated that, from 
the 16th September 1361 to the 30th April 1862, no less than 4736 
cases of this kind occurred as regards deposits, and that the amount thus 
deposited was 90997. As regards withdrawals, the depositors had availed 
themselves in 2139 cases of the facilities, to the extent of 10,1837. The 
facilities given as regards deposits at the 2582 Post-Office savings-banks 
are also extended to withdrawals, which may be effected at any one or 
more of those banks; and although the Act of Parliament gives deposi- 
tors absolute right to repayment within ten days after demand, the 
savings-bank department actually repays the deposits by return of post, 
the period of notice being thus reduced to a minimum. 

The other great facility promised by the new act is that of transfer 
of deposits, which can be effected without the withdrawal of the money. 
A depositor in any old savings-bank, legally established, is entitled by 
the 10th clause of the Post-Office Savings-Banks Act to be supplied 
by the trustees of the old savings-bank, on his request, with a certificate 
stating the amount due to him, including interest, and on the issue of that 
certificate his account is thereupon closed. The certificate when pre- 
sented at any Post-Office savings-bank will be received as a deposit in 
cash, and as soon as it has been verified at the National Debt Office the 
Postmaster-General’s acknowledgment is forthwith transmitted to the 
depositor, who then holds the security of Government for due repayment 
of his money. Depositors in the Post-Office savings-banks have a similar 
power of transferring their deposits to old banks; but from the com- 
mencement of the Post-Office banks, on 16th September 1861, to the 
30th April last, only one depositor had made use of this privilege ; 
although during the same period 4857 persons had transferred their 
deposits in the old banks, to the amount of 165,855/., to the Post-Office 
banks. 

The security proposed to be given to depositors in the Post-Office 
savings-banks is that of the Government, and is provided for by the 2d 
clause of the Act of Parliament, which enacts that : 

“ Every deposit received by any officer of the Postmaster-General 
appointed for that purpose shall be entered by him at the time in the 
depositor’s book, and the entry shall be attested by him and by the dated 
stamp of his office, and the amount of such deposit shall, upon the day of 
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such receipt, be reported by such officer to the Postmaster-General, and 
the acknowledgment of the Postmaster-General, signified by the officer 
whom he shall appoint for the purpose, shall be forthwith transmitted to 
the depositor, and the said acknowledgment shall be conclusive evidence 
of his claim to the repayment thereof, with the interest thereon, upon 
demand made by him on the Postmaster-General ; and, in order to allow 
a reasonable time for the receipt of the said acknowledgment, the entry 
by the proper officer in the depositor’s book shall also be conclusive evi- 
dence of title for ten days from the lodgment of the deposit ; and if the 
said acknowledgment shall not have been received by the depositor 
through the post within ten days, and he shall, before or upon the expiry 
thereof, demand the said acknowledgment from the Postmaster-General, 
then the entry in his book shall be conclusive evidence of title during 
another term of ten days, and toties quoties; provided always that such 
deposits shall not be of less amount than one shilling, nor of any sum not 
a multiple thereof.” 

This enactment gives to the depositor a distinct legal title to repay- 
ment of his deposits on compliance with a very easily met requirement, 
namely, that if he does not receive the Postmaster-General’s acknowledg- 
ment within ten days after he made his deposit, he is to give notice to 
the Postmaster-General every ten days until he receives the acknowledg- 
ment; the entry made by the officer of the post-office who received the 
money being declared to be conclusive evidence of title during each such 
period of ten days. In practice, first applications are by no means nu- 
merous, but a second application is most unusual ; the acknowledgments, 
which are promptly sent out on receipt of the accounts, having miscarried 
in but few instances. Under this arrangement a depositor who had paid 
any amount to a postmaster authorised to transact Post-Office savings- 
bank business, and had had that deposit duly entered in his book by 
the officer of the post-office, would be perfectly secure against any loss 
that might arise from fraud on the part of the officials. 

The additional facilities and the Government security promised by the 
Post-Office Savings-Banks Act are provided for chiefly by the Post-Office, 
but partly also by the National Debt Office. The duties performed by 
the Post-Office may be divided into four heads, viz.: The receipt of 
deposits and the payment of withdrawals: both these duties are per- 
formed by the local postmasters or their authorised acsistants. The 
primary examination of the postmaster’s savings-bank accounts, the com- 
bination of the totals of those accounts with the postmaster’s money- 
order accounts, and the responsibility of seeing that all surplus receipts 
are promptly remitted to the General Post-Office: this duty devolves 
upon the chief money-order office. The keeping of the personal accounts 
of the depositors, the acknowledgment of their deposits, the receipt of 
their notices, and the issue of warrants for payment of their withdrawals ; 
the control and direction of the postmasters generally, as far as saving's- 
bank business is concerned, together with the correspondence with depo- 
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sitors and the public on matters relating to the banks: these duties are 
performed by the savings-bank department. The receipt of the money 
remitted for investment, the remittance to postmasters of money required 
for repayment of deposits, and the transmission of the surplus money 
received to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt for 
investment: these duties are performed by the Receiver and Accountant- 
General of the Post-Office. The National Debt Office receives from the 
Post-Office all the moneys for investment, and the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt invest those moneys in the same stocks, 
funds, and securities as those in which they are authorised by law to 
invest the moneys of the old savings-banks. 

Before concluding, a few words in explanation of certain additional 
facilities promised by the Post-Office Savings-Banks Act may not be 
altogether out of place here. Those facilities are: the system of transfer 
from other banks to the Post-Office banks; the power given to depositors 
in any one of the Post-Office banks to deposit or withdraw, at pleasure, 
at any other of those banks in the three kingdoms or the Channel Islands ; 
and the advantages and assistance offered to friendly, charitable, and 
provident societies, and penny savings-banks. The system of transfer 
certificates by which depositors in old savings-banks may avail themselves 
of the facilities and direct Government security of the Post-Office banks 
has been made to work in a simple and effective manner. 

Under the old system a depositor in a savings-bank in London who 
wished to transfer his deposits to the savings-bank in Manchester, could 
only do so by withdrawing the money from the one and taking it to the 
other bank. This plan not only led to the risk of losing the money, but 
it too often led to the spending of it. It compelled the depositor some- 
times to carry about him a large sum of money, and it frequently neces- 
sitated the withdrawal, by the old bank, from the National Debt Office, 
of money, which, after being carried to provincial banks, was sent back 
again from those banks to the National Debt Office. 

Under the Post-Office Act all this is avoided. A depositor in the 
Manchester savings-bank may transfer his deposits to the Post-Office 
savings-bank in Plymouth, or any other place where there is a Post- 
Office savings-bank, without even seeing the money, and without the 
smallest risk of loss. The matter is arranged in a very simple manner. 
The depositor applies to the old savings-bank for a certificate to enable 
him to transfer his deposits in that bank to the Post-Office savings-bank, 
and when he obtains that certificate he presents it to any postmaster who 
transacts Post-Office savings-bank business. The postmaster receives it 
as if it were a Bank-of-England note for the amount mentioned on it, 
and issues a depositor’s book, and treats the case just as he would treat 
it if the depositor had handed over money tohim. The postmaster sends 
up the certificate of transfer to the Receiver and Accountant-General of 
the Post-Office as a remittance, and the Receiver and Accountant-General 
sends it on the day of its receipt by him to the National Debt Office, 
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where it is charged against the account of the bank that issued it, and 
credited to the account of the Post-Office bank, notice being given to 
both banks. Of course, as before stated, in cases of this kind, the Post- 
master-General’s acknowledgment is not forwarded to the depositor until 
the certificate has been verified by the National Debt Office. 

Another of the great facilities given by the postal banks is that 
which enables a person who had commenced an account at any one of 
those banks to continue that account at any of the other Post-Office 
banks without difficulty, delay, or expense. This is by no means one 
of the least valuable facilities given to depositors under the Post-Office 
Savings-Banks Act, and, from the apparently complicated arrangements 
which might well be supposed to be necessary for carrying out the 
system, this boon has been thought to be a somewhat costly one to the 
department. Such, however, is not the case. In practice there is no 
more difficulty in making a warrant payable at one authorised place than 
at another; the only trouble is in reconciling the monthly accounts of the 
savings-bank department with those kept in the money-order office, be- 
cause the money-order office brings the transaction into the account of 
the postmaster who actually paid the warrant, while the depositor’s ac- 
count in the savings-bank department is kept under the name of the office 
at which the first deposit was made. This apparent difficulty has been 
met by another very simple and effective arrangement, under which an 
account is kept of all such cases; and at the end of each month the ac- 
counts of the two offices concerned in each transaction of this kind are 
reconciled by the addition and deduction of the amounts in question in 
the respective accounts, which arrangement enables the department to 
obtain a very valuable check upon its gross transactions. 

Amongst other advantages offered by the Post-Office Savings Bank 
Act may be specially mentioned those given to friendly, charitable, and 
provident societies, and to penny banks. 

Friendly societies duly enrolled by the Registrar may deposit the 
whole of their funds, without restriction of amount, in any legally estab- 
lished savings-bank, or with the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, direct; and large numbers of those societies have 
availed themselves of the privilege. On the 20th November last 12,074 
societies had deposited their funds with the 638 old savings-banks, and 
561 had deposited direct with the National Debt Office. But as there 
are upwards of 24,000 enrolled friendly societies in England and Wales 
alone, it is clear that only about one-half of them have availed themselves 
of the advantages of the old savings-bank law. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that large numbers of these societies were situated in places 
unprovided with any savings-bank accommodation, and that in many 
places where savings-banks existed those banks were open only once a 
week, or once a fortnight, and at hours which made it inconvenient to 
the persons who managed friendly societies to attend. In many cases 
also it was difficult to withdraw the money as promptly as the exigencies 
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of the societies required. The Post-Office banks being open from six to 
eight hours a day in almost every town and village of any importance, 
and offering direct Government security and repayment of the money 
almost by return of post, large numbers of friendly societies have 
already deposited their funds in those banks; and frequently as many as 
twenty applications a day are received at the chief office for the neces- 
sary authority to be issued to the local postmasters to open accounts for 
such societies. Large numbers of charitable societies have also made use 
of the advantages offered by the postal banks, and country clergymen, 
and benevolent ladies and gentlemen in various parts of the country, 
have been assisted by the department in the formation of clothing - clubs, 
penny banks, and other charitable societies, the gross funds of those so- 
cieties being invested in the nearest Post-Office bank. In the formation 
of penny banks, the department has taken particular interest, and has 
been especially useful. Advice and assistance, with draft rules for the 
management of those banks, have been freely given to all who applied 
for them, and in numerous cases the department has relieved the pro- 
moters of the trouble, and has taken upon itself the duty of obtaining for 
those penny banks the sanction of the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt, which sanction is necessary before the funds of any 
such institution can be legally deposited in any saving's-bank. 

The first Post-Office banks opened were 301 in number, and they 
commenced operations on the 16th September 1861. Such, however, 
was the satisfactory result of this first trial, that the Postmaster-General 
authorised 254 more to be opened in October, 388 in November, 784 in 
December, 300 (in Ireland) on 3d February, 299 (in Scotland) on 17th 
February, and 256 in March, making in all 2532 banks established 
within six months. 

The savings-bank department of the General Post-Office has worked 
most satisfactorily. The transactions of each day are disposed of within 
that day; the monthly adjustments of accounts have been prompt and 
accurate. Warrants for withdrawals are issued in reply to every correct 
notice received up to 11 o’clock each morning, and those warrants are 
despatched by the same day’s post to the depositor. Every letter received 
up to 11 o’clock a.m. is answered the same day, or at the latest the next 
day, if inquiry involving delay be not necessary ; but the receipt of letters 
involving inquiry is promptly acknowledged, and the writers are told 
that a delay of a few days may occur before a reply can be sent. From 
the commencement of the banks to the present time, upwards of 24,000 
applications respecting savings-bank matters have been received, regis- 
tered, inquired into, and promptly answered. The complete success of 
the system cannot, perhaps, be shown in a more practical manner than 
by a recent parliamentary return. This return shows that up to the 
3ist March there were 84,983 depositors in the Post-Office banks in 
England and Wales; that they had made 189,226 deposits, amounting 
to 697,271/. 18s. It shows also that there had been 9551 withdrawals, 
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to the amount of 39,9187. 18s. 6d. In Ireland, where business com- 
menced on 3d February, there were 3312 depositors, who had made 
6564 deposits, amounting to 26,0647. 18s. 8d. The withdrawals were 
187 in number, and 522/. 5s. 10d. in amount. In Scotland, where the 
savings- bank business commenced on 17th February, there were 3468 
depositors, who had made 6035 deposits to the amount of 10,2377. 9s. 8d., 
and 60 withdrawals, amounting to 124/. 4s. 0d. In the Channel Islands, 
including the Isle of Man, there were 207 depositors, who had made 
488 deposits, to the amount of 16797. 15s. Od. The grand total, for 
the United Kingdom, shows 91,965 depositors, and 202,308 deposits, 
amounting to 735,253/. 16s. 4d. There were 3674 transfers, amounting 
to 189,1717. 4s. 9d., from old banks to Post-Office banks, and one trans- 
fer, amounting to 567. 11s. 5d., from a Post-Office bank to an old bank. 
The withdrawals to the 3lst March numbered 9771, and amounted to 
40,6507. 17s. 1d. The return further shows that 669,2717. had been paid 
over by the Post-Office banks to the National Debt Commissioners, and 
that all the money, except a small cash balance (1745/. 0s. 10d.) in the 
Bank of England, had been well invested by the Commissioners. 

The unparalleled success which has attended the introduction of the 
Post-Office banks must be highly gratifying to every one who takes any 
interest in the improvement of the social condition of the working-classes; 
and the rapid and marked progress of the scheme, during the few months it 
has been in operation, is at once an evidence ofits necessity and its popu- 
larity, and an index to that early and gigantic extension which is now its 
manifest destiny. 
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An Humble Petition, 





THE humble Petition of your humble Servant, and the humble Servant 
of every one who will lend an attentive ear to his woful grievance 
and wrong's, showeth, 

That your Petitioner has for years sat in the Reporter’s Gallery in a 
certain honourable assembly called for a time, beyond which the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, the House of Commons; that your 
Petitioner has no seat in that Honourable House save and except the 
one in which he performs his useful duties; that he is not permitted to 
speak in that House save to a colleague on business, or to a friend on 
general topics; and that he has, as an observant spectator of the forms 
and procedure of that House, noted the rise and growth of abuses which 
are now increased unto such a height, that they are found to be detri- 
mental to the due despatch of the business of the nation, and bid fair to 
bring into general disrepute the aforesaid great and historical assembly. 

Your Petitioner, who has been connected with the said House for so 
long a term of years that he almost dreads to reckon how many they 
happen to have been, does in nowise concur with certain evil-minded and 
ill-advised persons who, in their indiscriminate and unmerited eulogies of 
“the good old times,” are wont to assert that a reformed House of Com- 
mons is less decorous in its behaviour, less observant of the proprieties 
and amenities of debate, than were those members for rotten boroughs,— 
such as Old Sarum and Gatton to wit, of infamous memory,—who were 
for the most part the nominees of dukes and marquises, of East-Indian 
nabobs, and West-Indian absentee landlords and slave-holders, who as- 
sisted by their dull dumb votes in alienating the American colonies and 
creating a vast national debt. Your Petitioner, on the contrary, is clear 
and confident in his opinion that, despite the occasional cock-crowing, 
and other successful imitations of the voices of animals, which have dis- 
tinguished some great discussions of imperial interests, and notwithstand- 
ing occasional Irish rows, the general manners and conduct of the lower 
chamber have greatly and marvellously improved since the carrying of 
the Reform Bill, which fact he does not consider as much attributable 
to that famous constitutional change as to the change for the better 
throughout society at large, in consequence of the greater diffusion of 
knowledge, the spread of a cheap and wholesome literature, and divers 
other causes which your Petitioner has not leisure here to relate, and 
the relation of which would not be strictly relevant to the subject of 
his present complaint. 

But your Petitioner, inasmuch as long custom hath not blinded him 
to the evils of the practice, would, in the first place, respectfully remon- 
strate with the House itself, and with the country at large, on the grow- 
ing practice of verbosity and circumlocution in speech in the Honourable 
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House. It has become a serious question to your Petitioner, and some 
reflecting and reforming friends, whether it may not shortly be expedient 
to induce speakers in the House to call each other by their names, by 
which some saving of time would be gained and much obscurity avoided. 
It hath puzzled many of the uninitiated, although sound and sensible 
men, to hear one of the most practised and accomplished orators in the 
House expand his already long and verbose sentences with a rich abund- 
ance of the formulz of parliamentary slang, or the hack phraseology of 
debate: “Sir, the Right Honourable Baronet, the Member for Blank- 
shire, has, in his attempts to reply to my honourable friend who now sits 
below the gangway, but who for many years occupied a seat on the same 
side of the House with the Right Honourable Baronet who now attacks 
him, indulged in an illogical and indefensible proposition which has 
been already, at an earlier stage of this debate, triumphantly answered 
and mercilessly exposed by the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s 
Government. Sir, I shall not insult the intelligence of this House, of this 
great legislative assembly,—perhaps the most remarkable body of men 
that have ever, at any period of the world’s history, been gathered together 
in the council halls of any nation,—by attempting to refute or even to 
ridicule a theory which was never indeed seriously held in the wildest 
days of his earliest enthusiasm by the political chief and acknowledged 
leader of the party to whom the Right Honourable Baronet the Member 
for Blankshire belongs, and has for so many years belonged,—need I say 
that I mean the Right Honourable gentleman the versatile and eloquent 
Member for Buckindonshire.” The phrases “honourable” and “ right 
honourable,” “ honourable and learned,” are repeated throughout every 
debate with such alarming frequency, that they appear to form the main 
staple of some of the orations delivered in St. Stephen’s; and beyond 
these familiar phrases, which may be to the well-regulated senatorial 
mind pregnant with wisdom and redolent of wit, there is little else which 
can possibly improve or interest any human being. Perhaps in every 
long debate one hour at least is consumed in the repetition of these 
significant phrases. Your Petitioner humbly hopes that he is not au- 
dacious or sceptical in asking the question, whether, as honourable mem- 
bers are described by their names in the newspapers which report their 
speeches, they might not make a vigorous attempt to call each other by 
their names, and endeavour to abandon the idle periphrases at present in 
vogue. Honourable members who are ashamed of their names should 
not enter political life, or should at least be silent in the House. It has 
frequently struck your Petitioner that this odious system of circumlocu- 
tion must have originated at a period when no one as yet dreamed of 
reporting or printing the debates, and in days when to be stately and 
formal in speech was deemed an especial mark of wisdom and grace in 
the speaker. It may be a question whether in modern times, when we 
travel faster, read faster, write faster, and in fact generally live faster, 
and get through more work in three days than our ancestors did in three 
VOL. V. II 
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weeks, we are discreet in clinging with so much fond and superstitious 
reverence to the antiquated and cumbrous forms which were suitable 
enough to “the good old times.” There are moreover certain forms of 
speech the vitality whereof is greater than any peculiar force or elegance 
belonging to them. Your Petitioner has been familiar with them for 
more than a quarter of a century; and it has been also matter of much 
surprise to him with what facility the new members adopt the said 
phrases. Your Petitioner concludes that they must be used at the de- 
bating clubs where embryo senators imp their oratorical wings. For 
example, every speaker, young or old, is everlastingly “free to confess,” 
or he has “ failed to observe,” or he boldly inquires “ who can ignore the 
fact?” It would be impossible to enumerate the multiplicity of things 
which he can “tell her Majesty’s Government,” or “tell the country at 
large.” Moreover, it would appear from its frequent use to be a choice 
rhetorical artifice to advise the Government “to go to the country,” and 
individual members to “go to their constituents;” a formula which, in 
the case of the members for Bath or Coventry, is awkward, and may be 
deemed to savour of slang or insult. Your Petitioner would also venture 
to suggest that in quotations some little novelty should be introduced. 
There is no law, he believes, made by this or any other house to the 
effect that the same quotations should always be repeated, and yet a 
reference to the pages of Hansard would appear to establish this fact. 
There are of course in the House many men who are accounted eminent 
classical scholars, the pride and boast of the Universities where they were 
trained ; but they, as well as men less erudite, are satisfied with spicing 
their orations with hackneyed quotations from Horace and Virgil. Hence 
was it that the Right Hon. Isael Benoni strongly recommended the late 
Sir Magnus Good to “stick to his quotations, for that they had all of 
them already received the approbation of the House.” 

Your Petitioner doth also opine, that many uninitiated spectators in 
the gallery are sorely puzzled by the restless conduct of some members 
of the honourable House. Of them it can by no manner of means be 
said that “their strength is to sit still.” Their special duty would 
appear to consist in a certain airy and jaunty locomotion along the body 
of the House, along the galleries of the House, through the library, and 
through the dining-rooms. You might imagine that they were training 
for some pedestrian contest, emulated by the fame of the Indian Deer- 
foot ; or that, in careful compliance with the admonitions of their medical 
advisers, they were in fear of the injurious effect of sedentary habits, 
striving to realise the greatest amount of bodily exercise compatible with 
the due discharge of legislative functions. The theory of perpetual motion 
has rarely been so nearly approached as by these industrious peripatetics. 

The stoics, or disciples of the Porch, are those members who spend 
the greater portion of their time in the lobbies, chatting to constituents, 
receiving deputations, or listening to ingenious friends who suggest 
questions to be put to the Government, motions which should be brought 
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forward, and even the speeches in which those emendations of the con- 
stitution should be advocated. They are some of them members for 
metropolitan or large boroughs, who have entered Parliament late in 
life, more versed for many years in their own ledgers and journals than 
in political economy or constitutional history, and more anxious than 
able to distinguish themselves in the senatorial arena. Among the 
peripatetics your Petitioner ought to have mentioned the loungers and 
dandies. These members, for the most part young men, do not move 
rapidly about the House and its precincts like the peripatetics proper, but 
take shorter excursions, perching now on one seat and now on another, 
gossiping with idle friends, and standing or sitting in such conspicuous 
postures and attitudes as best display the nicety and perfection of their 
attire and appearance. Certain youthful scions of our territorial aristo- 
cracy, using the House of Commons as a club in which to beguile their 
leisure, offer much innocent entertainment to all such as may choose 
to contemplate or criticise the splendour of their appearance, or the 
thoughtless levity of their gait and bearing. These right honourable 
and right merry young fellows are as proud of themselves as they are of 
the House and of the country, and every one must be indeed justly proud 
of them. Your Petitioner is especially lost in admiration at the air of 
importance and mystery with which the gentlemen who are termed the 
whippers- in, or whips, of the House perambulate the precincts, the 
affability with which they accost, the suavity with which they coax, and 
the firmness with which they coerce unwilling or refractory senators 
into the division lobbies. 

There are features, however, in the proceedings of this famous House 
which do not yield to your Petitioner the same unmixed satisfaction and 
delight. It may be a symptom of declining years, and possibly of 
approaching dissolution, that, like the aged lady, who being in decaying 
health no “longer enjoyed her murders,” your Petitioner does not find 
the gratification that he once did in “ Irish rows” in the House. Since 
the days of the great Agitator and his sons such demonstrations have 
ceased to be dramatic, and are only noisy and vulgar without being witty 
or amusing. 

Your Petitioner moreover, perhaps wearied by his humble toils to- 
wards the end of a session in which there has been much to report and 
little that was worth reporting, has, perchance, waxed fastidious and 
grown to an undue degree critical, but he is hereby compelled to protest 
against the loose, flaccid, and careless style in which many members 
address the Honourable House, and more especially the wildness with 
which some of the post-prandial speakers, who have possibly mixed their 
liquors, mix their metaphors too. Your Petitioner is not sufficiently old 
to have heard the famous figures of speech of the great Lord Castle- 
reagh, but he is acquainted with them, and he thinks that he has heard 
them in more modern days almost surpassed; as, for instance, when a 
certain Hibernian senator one night remarked, with much emphasis and 
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gesticulation, “ that the Emperor of the French was a snake in the grass, 
who leaped like a hound at the throat of freedom.” The genuine Irish 
bull or blunder has much decayed, which is matter for regret, inasmuch 
as the bull proper exciteth laughter, and the mixed metaphors only move 
derision. No one has for years threatened to “die on the floor of the 
House, and then go and tell his constituents” any thing. Violent 
action, also much affected by some parliamentary orators, is another 
cause of unmitigated pain and sorrow to your Petitioner. It would 
seem that, because one Demosthenes said that oratory consisted in three 
things—action, action, action,—therefore some modern debaters thump 
the green table of the House, or the red box upon it, with alarming 
vehemence, and even, in their excessive zeal and animation, knock off 
the hats of their neighbours, to the detriment of the article and the in- 
convenience of the wearer.* It is deemed very effective, and, indeed, 
an element of the sublime in action, for members of the Opposition to 
significantly, aye, almost menacingly, to point their fingers (one ex- 
tended beyond the other) in the faces of the members of the Cabinet on 
the Treasury bench. Moreover, it is deemed expedient to lean across 
the table, and, hanging there in that picturesque posture, to grin, as 
though agitated by uncontrollable fits of derision, in the very teeth of 
the Government; to walk up to the table and back to the bench; to 
look sometimes towards the speaker’s and sometimes towards the re- 
porters’ gallery ; to be occasionally taken up as it were by a whirlwind 
of passion, and to stand on tip-toe, some inches beyond the natural 
height, and then to swoop down with such sudden violence as well nigh 
to strike the fist upon the floor of the House. Then it is important to 
put the hands into the trousers and coat pockets, trousers and waistcoat 
ditto, gracefully varying this manwuvre—sometimes throwing them out 
as it were in supplication, at others, in imitation of the attitude adopted 
by St. Paul in Raphael’s well-known picture of his preaching at Athens. 
All these choice bits of gesticulation having been felicitously used, has 
occasioned the facete saying, that some of the speakers are “seen as 
well as heard.” Some effect may be produced by good by-play, even 
when a member is not speaking; and there occurred the other night, 
upon the Treasury bench, a shrug of the shoulders of so expressive and 
potent a character, that it is confidently believed to have dispirited the 
Opposition and seriously influenced the division of the night. 

But finally, your humble Petitioner most emphatically and earnestly 
deprecates and protests against the revival of what may be called “ theo- 
logical shindies.” Of course it is only natural that some members should 
love and revere the Pope of Rome, because he has always been so wise 
and good a ruler, under whose beneficent supervision his people have 
been industrious, contented, happy, honest, and peaceful, and because he 
is the Head of a Church which has in all ages produced peace on earth 





* This has more than once happened in the House of Commons. 
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and good-will among men. It is moreover no matter of surprise that the 
career and character of that deserving but ill-treated monarch the ex- 
King of Naples should merit the admiration and applause of English 
legislators; because it is so well known, despite slanders to the contrary, 
that he was quite the model king, the true shepherd of his people, and 
that under the benign influences of his protecting sceptre constitutional 
liberty and personal freedom and intellectual independence flourished, 
and that literature and all the arts and sciences knew his royal and fos- 
tering care; that at his approach the prison-door sprang open, and the 
captive went out for ever free. 

On the other hand, your Petitioner has been struck by the monstrous 
perversity with which other members insist upon attempting to destroy 
the temporal power of the great Pontiff, and personally to convert him 
to Protestantism by cart-loads of effective tracts, as also by the per- 
tinacity with which some persist in reviling the good and wise deposed 
Neapolitan monarch. That such great differences should exist your Peti- 
tioner sees to be very probable and according to the nature of things; 
but he again protests against the introduction of such topics as must 
necessarily involve polemical discussions on things sacred and divine. 
From all other debating societies are theological questions excluded— 
why not, according to your Petitioner’s view, from the House of Com- 
mons ? 

Much meditating on these and some minor matters,—such as why 
members should sit with their hats on under a warm and comfortable 
roof—why members should be continually bowing gracefully and un- 
gracefully to the Mace—and why there should be so much gendarmerie 
at the door, where policemen wantonly push you first one way and then 
another as seems best to them,—your Petitioner will continue to carefully 
observe, and to industriously report; and, much relieved by having 
stated his grievance, 

Your Petitioner will ever pray, Kc. Ke. 











Caste at South Kensington. 


Tue International Exhibition is an epitome of the civilised world. It 
might have been more judiciously planned in its details, but, taking it 
altogether, it has the faults and excellencies of the world it represents. 
On the one hand, it shows untiring industry, wonderful mechanical skill, 
intellectual luxury ; on the other, a want of taste and of single purpose. 
The first question that strikes us as we walk through this costly col- 
lection of the industry of mankind is, what are its prospects? Many in- 
genious calculations were put forth before the Exhibition was opened, and 
we were told on official authority how many bricks would be used in its 
construction, and how many miles of galleries it contained; but we were 
not told exactly how many visitors it would hold, and whether, if filled 
each day to repletion, it would pay its expenses. The result has shown 
that, doubtless in consequence of bad arrangement, the building has no- 
thing like the space of the former, and that the largest number that has 
visited it in one day represents the average that would constitute a mere 
success: hence various expedients, that cannot be too strongly reprobated, 
—the high rents charged to contractors, that have made it almost impos- 
sible for them to fulfil the expectations raised by the official programme, 
and the absurd tax on umbrellas and parasols, which, in the case of the 
latter, as they are necessary in the body of the building, is nothing less 
than laying a trap at the entrance of the picture-galleries, or charging 
one-sixth more for the entertainment than the advertisements set forth. 
Formerly, at a place of amusement rear the Regent’s Park, the same trick 
was more ingeniously performed. It contained a harmless-looking and 
pleasant little sitting-room, to which the visitor, tired of the conflicts of 
sea-lions in the great microscope, and of the wonders of dissolving views, 
was very apt to turn for a few minutes’ rest. As soon as half a dozen 
victims were collected, the room began to move, and to their horror the 
inmates perceived that they were being carried upwards in their cage. 
After a time it stopped, and the voyagers had the satisfaction of seeing 
Paris by moonlight, and afterwards of being released on the moderate 
payment of sixpence, very thankful, if country clergymen or nervous 
ladies, at having ended their aérial journey. But, seriously, we regret to 
see the Commissioners adopting expedients for replenishing their treasury 
which can never do any thing more than discredit the undertaking. The 
enterprise is so grand that we should deeply regret its failure, especially 
as, in that event, another attempt is not likely to be made. We would 
suggest that the building might be opened at half-past eight or nine on 
the shilling days, and at present kept open till half-past seven or even 
eight, if this could be done without a fresh arrangement being made 
with the exhibitors, who really need not cover up their goods before 
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the time. At all events, it is most unwise to imitate the plan of the 
South Kensington entertainments, and frighten out the visitors by a 
hideous tolling of the great bell, continued for a full half-hour of the time 
for which they have paid. If any one hurries to the Exhibition for an 
hour’s study, he does not expect to have his mind distracted for half his 
visit by this horrid din, and the urgent barkings of policemen, who dog 
the heels of the public, as though they were a flock of sheep, before they 
have any right to turn the public out. 

Another question forces itself upon us as we see the well-bred loungers 
treating the place as a promenade, and the hot, tired holiday-makers 
stumbling about, rejoiced when their large watches show that the hour for 
discussing the equally warm sandwiches has arrived, and still more when 
only half an hour remains of the time that must be given to the weari- 
some duty. What do these people come for? We can quite understand 
that those who are directly interested in the manufacture and sale of 
such objects as they see exhibited come with a purpose. You see such 
people engrossed in the contemplation of the most uninteresting grates 
and fenders. But the great majority are rather hazy in their intentions. 
Our advice would be, to avoid the national mistake of killing the lion 
thoroughly. Instead of fagging through the building as if you would 
be executed if you had not stared at every specimen of cast iron, do 
not look at any thing that does not interest you; and in this way you 
will really see very much more than if you had imagined you had seen 
every thing. 

We think that it cannot be disputed that the Exhibition is interesting 
to intelligent visitors mainly on two accounts, as showing the progress of 
taste and the progress of industry ; and we would advise our readers to 
go through it with one of these two ideas in their minds, if they would 
really gain any information beyond the dinner small-talk which has aug- 
mented the general dullness of the season. 

Taste is one of those faculties that are innate and defy education. 
Some nations have good taste, and scarcely ever make a mistake in form 
or colour, others as uniformly fail. Rules and principles are apt to narrow 
the judgment by a kind of mathematical system, and nature can gener- 
ally be cited in favour of a multitude of things which they condemn. 
Perhaps experiment is the safest guide, with the adoption of such general 
principles as are self-evidently true. Though taste is as much concerned 
with the industrial as with the art section of the Exhibition, the latter 
does not show the eleven years’ progress, so that we may first speak of 
taste in industry alone. 

Looking at the British side of the building as a whole, the first thought 
is that our taste is far behind that of the foreigners. The atrocious py- 
ramid or obelisk, like a memorial to Midas, is the very first thing yourun 
against on entering this division. The lighthouse and telescope are not 
remarkable for beauty of form or colour. The whole appears incongruous, 
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and many of the chief objects would have been much better among the 
machinery in the annexes. The foreign division looks all elegance and 
symmetry, and the eye rests upon the chief points with satisfaction. But 
a closer examination shows that this difference is partly due to the want 
of a general systematic arrangement on our side, and to the contrary on 
the other. There are foreign objects quite, or nearly, as unsightly as our 
worst trophies, but they are judiciously put in the background. Each 
principal foreign section is arranged with great judgment, and from its 
character was capable of a more advantageous grouping than was ours. 
We exhibit comparatively every thing, the foreigners in general only a 
selection; or, ifall their productions and manufactures, upon a very much 
smaller scale. In a small exhibition, it is of course possible to show a few 
remarkable objects, around which the rest may be arranged ; and this has 
evidently been the intention of the commissioners of some of the foreign 
states. The only section which can be fairly compared with our own is 
the French; and there is this advantage on the foreign side, that the 
French court contains an eclectic exhibition, yet, considering its size, no 
unprejudiced person can fail to admire its beautiful order, and the taste 
that is seen in every part of it. It is here, and here only, that we meet 
formidable rivals. 

The task of comparing the different portions of the Exhibition, taking 
each country’s share as a whole, is difficult enough; but this mode has the 
advantage that it admits of our seizing upon the salient points, and not 
going into a minute comparison. But when we take upon ourselves to 
criticise a particular section of the whole Exhibition, the ‘task of compar- 
ing the portions shown by each country is very hard. From the English 
to the Austrian glass is a long space when you wish to compare the two, 
and their essential dissimilarity makes the comparison still more difficult. 
The only possibility of arriving at a fair judgment is first to refer every 
thing to a standard of good taste before attempting any comparison be- 
tween objects often as different as any two of the same class can be. 

Pottery, including porcelain, may be taken as the first class for ex- 
amination, from its great variety, the scope it affords for the exercise of 
artistic skill, and the progress it has lately made. The largest number 
of Greek designs of any size,—for we do not forget those of the coins,— 
are found on the beautiful vases miscalled Etruscan. Some of the most 
vigorous drawings of the Italian masters adorn the Majolica ware of the 
sixteenth century. The most pleasing ornaments of our rooms are the 
choice works of later times, the elegant Sévres, the severe Wedgwood, 
or the grotesque porcelain of China. Here is almost every kind, though 
the works of antiquity, medieval Italy, and the East are represented 
by imitations of our own days, and it is therefore scarcely possible to 
compare the special works of our times with these famous predecessors. 
This is, however, of little consequence, as the style of all our pottery 
that is really good is altogether different from the earlier kinds, so that 
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there is no need for a minute comparison. We will not enter into the 
abstract question of what forms, colours, and designs are fittest for pot- 
tery and porcelain. It would lead us into dry and debatable ground. 
But one general remark must be made, that in form the Greeks are almost 
always correct, the Chinese almost always incorrect; that in colour the 
French scarcely ever fail; and that in designs nothing is satisfactory that 
is unlikely, so that conventional patterns are preferable to copies of nature, 
unless the latter are very carefully subordinated to a general design. 

The English pottery is very good. In material it could scarcely be bet- 
ter; in form it is often corregt, though many shapes are to be reprobated ; 
in colour it is generally agreeable; in designs it is sometimes good. The 
great snare is too close an imitation of other fabrics, which has produced 
inferior Sévres and Majolica even less agreeable than that of the Italians, 
By the way, why is the really true Majolica that comes from Spain, and 
was doubtless made in the Balearic Islands, not appreciated? Its orien- 
talism makes it far more satisfactory in taste than the Majolica of Italy. 
Again, the imitations of Greek vases are conspicuous failures. Wedg- 
wood, even with Flaxman to aid him, did not succeed in this attempt ; 
and the use of colours which are not sanctioned by the Greek works of 
good style is a step in the wrong direction. By far the best pieces are 
those which are ornamented with simple Rafaelle patterns in agreeable 
colours. Minton shows some unexceptionably good specimens of this 
kind. The statuettes are also much to be admired for the purity of the 
material and the accuracy of the forms, though baking will, we believe, 
always effect a slight distortion. The general impression, in viewing the 
English cases, is that the work is admirable ; but that, considered artisti- 
cally, there is a very great disparity, some objects being as beautiful as 
others are unsightly. 

The French pottery pleased us more than our own, chiefly on account 
of the general evenness of the taste. There was scarcely any thing that 
distressed the eye. Let us set aside the Sévres as mere imitation, re- 
marking that, notwithstanding its beauty, the verdict of our day is telling 
against its popularity, and that the specimens shown lack the brilliancy 
of the finest of the period when this manufacture was at its height. We 
were most struck with the Faenza ware, which, instead of being an imi- 
tation, is an independent reproduction of the Italian types. The designs 
are, we think, unsuitable; yet it is impossible not to admire them as 
designs. In some (Dr. Lavalle’s) the painting is wholly done by hand, 
and cannot even be retouched ; and it is here that individual skill is emi- 
nently displayed. The pottery of modern style is, to our mind, the most 
satisfactory ; and we would instance some plates shown by MM. Gillet 
and Brianchon, with metallic lustres and delicate border-patterns, that 
are, we think, among the very best things of the kind in the Exhibition. 
The excellence of the French in this department is no doubt mainly due 
to their generally correct taste, but also in some measure to the great 
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artistic ability of their workmen, who are not mere copyists, but follow 
somewhat each his own bent. 

The other states offer little to detain us. The Dresden china is amply 
represented ; but the eye looks in vain for any specimens that are really 
good. The Austrian imitations of Chinese porcelain are very clever. The 
Danish has no merit but that of novelty. The contest lies between Eng- 
land and France; and in honesty we must confess that both in originality 
and in taste France has the advantage, though our position is so very 
good that we need not feel any shame in this acknowledgment. 

The English glass is recognised on all hands to be unrivalled. The 
beautiful workmanship and excellent taste is not to be equalled in any 
other class of our exhibition. When we think what used to be con- 
sidered the perfection of this manufacture, the heavy cut glass, of the 
worst forms, and threatening your fingers with its sharp angles, we won- 
der at the great stride which has been made. The present popularity of 
engraved glass seems to be an excellent indication of the condition of 
national taste; but we tremble to think how different our position would 
have been had the sham frosted glass not gone out of fashion. We can 
often appreciate what is good; but we have not yet learnt to put aside 
what is self-evidently bad. The preference for colourless glass is another 
reason for our good position. The Germans have been quite as much 
shipwrecked by unfit colours as by bad shapes. In our specimens there 
are individual examples of bad form or colour; but they are few and far 
between. It is to be hoped that new conceits will not corrupt our present 
standard. The jewelled glass is sometimes pretty, but it is a little dan- 
gerous. Nothing can be so good as the classical shapes, and simple 
colours and patterns. 

The French glass, though small in quantity, must be first compared 
with the English, which it most nearly resembles. Its taste is excellent ; 
and among the comparatively few specimens shown we noticed pieces 
which were new to us, particularly some of opaque colourless glass with 
coloured geometrical patterns in relief. If this manufacture is pushed, it 
will speedily rival our own. The German glass is not equally satis- 
factory. The Austrian collection is of course mainly Bohemian. It 
seems to us inferior to that of the previous Exhibition. The forms are as 
bad as ever, and the beautiful rich transparent colours are partly super- 
seded by opaque ones that are never pleasing. The Bavarian glass is a 
dangerous rival to this similar manufacture. The work upon the surface 
is delicate and in good taste, especially the gilding. The colours are 
frequently fine; but the forms are too massive and heavy. The com- 
bination of semi-transparent ornaments in white glass with a general 
form of clear glass having gilt patterns is strikingly good. 

Furniture is an equally important class, and it admits as much variety 
of taste as either of the preceding ones. The British furniture is remark- 
able for its solid excellence rather than for its beauty. We may say of 
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much of it, that it will last for ever, but you will never admire it. When 
decoration is attempted, there is an uncertainty in the choice of style 
that is productive of bad results. The Gothic style is quite inapplicable 
to our wants. Look at the furniture in the Ecclesiological Society’s 
court. The chairs seem much more as if meant for ecclesiastical penance 
than for domestic use; the cabinets, fitter for reliques than for young 
damsels’ wearing apparel. When it was decided to renew the interior of 
Alnwick Castle in the Italian style, a practical protest was made against 
the invasion of Gothicism into every-day life, against which the counter- 
protest of the Goths was a brutum_fulmen; for any one who has seen 
the Castle will allow that the experiment has been eminently successful. 
If it be a religious duty to attend dark churches, and to sit on a nar- 
row bench with a fleur-de-lis running into your spine, surely none but 
the greatest sinners should be further required to make themselves miser- 
able in their secular existence. The Legislature is unhappy enough in a 
house which scarcely any of the medizvalists will allow to be in correct 
taste. If, then, Italian is a fitter style, it is to be regretted that it has 
been so little followed, or that no new path has been struck out. Some 
kinds of oriental work are elegant and suitable, and for surface-decora- 
tion, perhaps, unexcelled; but they seem scarcely known. The only 
instance of this style that pleased us was a piano exhibited by Kirkman 
in the music department, which is covered with geometrical arabesques, 
apparently taken from the patterns in Lane’s Modern Egyptians. 

The French furniture is quite magnificent. The style is almost 
always Renaissance, and rather Italian than French, but from its inde- 
pendence it deserves to be considered a new variety. The classical 
model is the best Graeco-Roman, which no doubt preserved strong traits 
of its Greek origin, but there is no servile imitation. The wood-carving 
is wonderfully painstaking in the good specimens, never being applied, 
but always worked out of the solid mass; and the same principle is seen 
in the fine metal furniture. As in the pottery, we perceive the individual 
taste and skill of the workman. We would specify a few objects as best 
illustrating the excellencies of this class in the French court. The 
ebony cabinet of M. Chaix is remarkable as depending altogether for 
effect upon its beauty of form, being of a uniform sombre black: the 
correctness of its taste in this respect is shown by a comparison with 
neighbouring pieces of furniture inlaid with lapis lazuli. The style is 
Roman rather than Renaissance, and all the details are strictly correct. 
The extreme care with which the architectural forms are adjusted to the 
oval shape of the cabinet is as noticeable as the great pains bestowed 
upon every detail of ornament. The lightness and delicacy of the in- 
terior is a beautiful contrast to the simple exterior. The furniture of 
carved wood exhibited by M. Mazaroz affords admirable examples of a 
different style. We would mention a walnut-wocd sideboard, which, 
though avowedly of Greek style, shows strongly the influence of French 
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ideas. In boldness of design, skilful carving, and attention to details, 
we have seen few works superior to this; and it must be remembered 
that the subjects are all connected with one allegory, not chosen hap- 
hazard for their mere beauty. All the ornaments are worked out of the 
solid wood, and their sharpness and delicacy cannot be too much ad- 
mired. The same exhibitor shows some very good separate figures 
carved in wood, the only specimens of the kind in the French division. 
Two of them, representing a falconer and a fisherman in the costume of 
medieval Italy, are extremely bold and free. The bookcase of M. Barbe- 
dienne, wisely secured by the Pasha of Egypt, unwisely lost by dukes 
with as much or more money to spare, is a most beautiful piece of metal- 
work, delicately ornamented in the best Renaissance style: we know 
nothing in the Exhibition of a more charming character. The rest of 
this exhibitor’s display is well worthy of study : we were especially struck 
by a cup in silver with a repoussé pattern. Throughout the French 
furniture you perceive evidence of the expansive power of the Renaissance, 
and that the Greek and Roman forms and designs offer almost endless 
materials to the modern artist who can judiciously adapt them. You see 
also the care and individual skill of the workmen. This is the strongest 
portion of the French collection, and no other country here rivals it. 

Immovable furniture, comprising carpets, and wall-papers, for we 
make the mistake of treating our carpets as fixtures, is an interesting class- 
The large surfaces give great scope for decoration. Here the influence of 
oriental taste is gradually doing good. We are beginning to recognise 
the absurdity of spreading our floors with flat groups of Brobdingnag 
roses and ferns, and hanging our walls with flat festoons of flowers, 
and to see that geometrical patterns and conventional foliage are far 
more pleasing. The radical fault we commit in both cases is that we 
still do not subordinate the walls and floors, as we do the ceilings, to 
the furniture, and do not perceive that the object of their decoration is 
merely to produce an agreeable frame for the contents of the room. The 
Turkey carpets please us most, from their rich but sober colours; yet 
many of our own, and of the Belgian, and French, are in good taste. 
The French papers are pleasing, but, excepting those with Renaissance 
patterns, they do not satisfy our taste: some of our own, and of the 
Austrian, with conventional foliage or geometrical patterns, seem to us 
very good. 

Let us next take a look at the heavy ornamental metal-work, which is 
very closely related to furniture. Here the excellence of English manu- 
facture is, we think, not to be questioned. Take, for instance, the Nor- 
wich Gates; what could be more elegant than the delicate work, all of 
wrought iron? the pillars may be a little too heavy for the rest, but the 
whole effect is excellent. ‘The Coalbrookdale work is not so satisfactory, 
being cast, not wrought, though some of the forms are good. The great 
fountain, with figures of Cromwell and of Peace and War, after the de- 
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sign of the Tomb of the Medici, is certainly fine. The Hereford Screen 
does great credit to Mr. Gilbert Scott, as well as to the manufacturers, 
though we regret that so much skill has not been bestowed upon some 
independent work. 

In jewellery and personal ornaments there can be little doubt that 
Rome takes the highest place. The beautifully delicate goldsmith’s work 
of Castellani is too good to be compared with any thing we can show, 
and the mere glare of valuable jewels richly set scarcely admits them to 
the province of taste. Not that there are no elegant settings in our own 
and in the French section of the Exhibition; yet on the whole the mo- 
dern jeweller, out of Rome, depends far too much upon the intrinsic value 
and beauty of his wares. It is difficult, as one stands before one of these 
small cabinets, to realise how many fine works of art could be bought 
for the cost of their contents; how a necklace of pearls would buy Cleo- 
patra, and a single diamond all the best sculpture in the place. We 
wonder how many fates are settled before those glittering cases, for it is 
not every Cleopatra that despises pearls. You may call her act mere os- 
tentation; but too many sovereigns have been bribed, and worn their hire 
in their very crowns, and carried it in their sceptres, for the philosophic 
Queen not to be worthy of admiration for her super-womanly contempt of 
jewellery. 

It would be a natural transition from ornaments to apparel; but here 
we are stopped on the threshold, as so often in reality, by the inexplicable 
criniline,—let us at least spell it right, if you please. We are used to it, 
and so we either like or endure it; but it defies all the abstract principles 
of taste. Besides, supposing we bend our theories into the inevitable ~ 
curve, what will become of them if next year the curve should collapse, 
and the straight lines of antiquity have it all their own way once more? 
We can recollect that when Pandora took her criniline, and all the other 
evils that have since afilicted womankind, out of her box (compare Gib- 
son’s statue, showing the multum-in-parvo principle in the size of the 
box), hope still remained behind. We leave, therefore, the silks and 
satins, the muslins and lace, the shawls, and all the female bravery, till 
another ten years have shown whether we are to accommodate our 
principles to the modern round, or to be content with the classical flat. 

These classes of the industrial section of the Exhibition seem to us to 
deserve especial attention, as illustrations of contemporary taste, and to 
show that great progress has been made, not less by ourselves than by our 
rivals, since the Exhibition of 1851. We can now take a glance at the 
sculpture, the interest of which depends mainly upon its taste. This is 
not, as might be thought, taking a low standard, for every thing that the 
least deviates from good taste in sculpture is radically wrong. Had we 
always held this opinion, we should not, in the admiration of mere ability, 
have been led to rank as high art such works as the Laocoén, which is as 
distressing as it is true, and which the progress of criticism has taught us 
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to place almost lowest in the scale of classical decline. Such questions as 
the colouring of statues appeal also directly to the taste. 

We commence by discarding a class of sculpture that necessitates 
bad taste, and at once puts all statues representing painful subjects in a 
chamber of horrors. Next to these we may group works representing 
the figure in action. Repose was the great characteristic of the highest 
Greek school, and action appears to have been rarely represented until 
the days of decline, save in cases where it was so balanced as to produce 
the same result as repose. A little reflection shows how just is this 
preference for the more dignified positions of repose. Action at once 
strikes at the root of all higher ideal representations ; not oniy this, it 
is repugnant to the material employed and the ordinary places of sta- 
tues. Nothing but habit could reconcile us to prancing horsemen on pre- 
cipitous pedestals; or to the common illustration of Fame blowing a 
trumpet over a shoe-shop, both her feet on the globe, and even her wings 
not insuring her own safety, still less that of the world so unsatisfactorily 
stuck against the wall, for which we can find no representative in the 
solar system. ‘The third class which we would condemn is that of tricky 
sculpture. The Commissioners, as if to give it the greatest prominence 
as a warning, but probably from their own entire want of taste, have, in 
lieu of the trophies which have been swept away, raised one which sur- 
passes all the rest. Monti’s group of sculpture, strong as it is in all his 
extravagant conceits, and above all the veiling in which the false public 
taste of 1851 has fortified him, does not prepare one for the monstrous 
peep-show beneath. Really the Commissioners should levy a tax of 
twopence for the privilege of looking at the Georgian Lady. The public 
might then appreciate the advantage of seeing a veiled piece of wax- 
work in painted marble, with a coloured glass to produce effect, and 
think what a loss it is to our museums that they are not handed over to 
the scene-painters to fill them with the coloured light and perfume of the 
tableaux of a pantomime. The class of painted or tinted sculpture is not 
to be confounded with this tricky art, for it is founded upon a principle 
which, right or wrong, is not merely a desire to please corrupt taste. 
Yet we think that any sober consideration of what sculpture is meant to 
be must discard as false any work so much coloured as Gibson’s statues. 
The ideal character of sculpture is at once lost, and it becomes a neces- 
sarily imperfect copy of nature. Gibson stops half way; but it would 
have been wiser had he never begun. All that he has done is to produce 
something strange, which seems only a tour de force to show how very near 
a good artist may approach dangerous ground without actually losing him- 
self. But in condemning painted sculpture we do not mean to say one word 
in dispraise of the use of a subdued tint, as in the case of Story’s statues. 
This is much to be preferred to the brilliancy of the Carrara marble which 
is so strangely adopted by most modern sculptors. 

Having thus put aside certain well-defined groups of statues, let us 
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look at a few of the rest. We will not divide them as to subjects, but 
notice them as they best illustrate each other. 

Story’s two statues, of all such works in the Exhibition, deserve most 
attention. They show not merely skill, but vigour, and not merely vi- 
gour, but originality. Here, at least, is no servile following of exhausted 
types, but independence in idea and execution even to the very technical 
work. Look at the Sibyl especially, and observe how weirdly she 
gazes into the distance from those strangely thoughtful eyes. Look ut 
Cleopatra, and think how she is revolving in her mind schemes of empire, 
and yet regretting the vanity of human wishes. You can perceive at 
once that these are the products of a mind not narrowed by following a 
single object, but of one which has gained from many sources thoughts 
to illustrate its chief pursuit. 

Not far from the Roman sculpture-court is a very different statue, 
Magni’s Reading Girl, a work of great merit for its extraordinary ren- 
dering of simple nature, and the powerful manner in which it expresses 
the deep interest that would be excited by the first unfolding to the mind 
of Nicolini’s noble vision of Italy freed from the Germans. The type is 
not pleasant, but the choice of such a type is a healthy sign in a city 
which produced Monti as well as Magni. 

Of other statues in the industrial part of the building, no one can fail 
to notice the classical delicacy of Thorwaldsen’s Mercury, and to regret 
that Thorwaldsen did not devote his genius to national subjects. Nor 
must we pass by the vigorous Cromwell of Bell, already alluded to, a 
work fine and manly in design, though not by any means without faults. 

On the staircase, and in the picture-galleries, there are a multitude of 
English works, and some foreign ones. Our own have one leading cha- 
racteristic, that scarcely shows false taste, but certainly shows weakness. 
Almost all the women are of a girlish type. In this matter the Italian 
works, in the nave and Roman court, are generally far superior. But 
Foley is a notable exception; and had he been more independent of tra- 
dition, he might have taken a very high place. Woolner’s works are 
eminently good for their realism. His bust of Maurice is wonderfully 
true to life, and so seem the rest. Certainly, merely as busts, these put 
most others in the background, excepting such rare examples as Gibson’s 
Grazia. Perhaps the most pleasing subjects of our English sculptors are 
the groups of children. Woolner here has the highest place; but Monro, 
especially in the Sound of the Shell, fairly claims the second honours. 
Taking it altogether, we have no reason to be ashamed of our display of 
English sculpture, though, in looking at it, we cannot fail to see that, had 
its bent been historical or religious, it might have done far more than it 
has achieved in its too general imitation of the art of a different age, and 
of an alien and dead belief. 

Comparing the Exhibition of this year with that of 1851, we see that, 
in the products of industry, taste has made as great progress as tech- 
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nical skill. The recent sculpture shows little change, though such works 
as Story’s, really appreciated in England, make us hope that it also may 
soon make equal strides towards a higher station than it now has any 
right to hold. 

Careful study of nature, independent thought, love of truth, and con- 
tempt for trickery, are the secrets by which excellence in every branch of 
art can only be attained. Ifthey are kept always in the mind of the 
designer, we ‘may hope that our age, like those that have gone before, 
may be commemorated when it has passed away by works pleasant as well 
as practical, not stamped with the impress of a dry utilitarianism, but 
bright with somewhat of the radiance of that beauty with which the use- 
ful gifts of nature are liberally adorned. 
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Aurora Floyd. 


CuarTer XIX. 
MONEY MATTERS. 

ARCHIBALD Foyp was very lonely at Felden Woods without his daughter. 
He took no pleasure in the long drawing-room, or the billiard-room and 
library, or the pleasant galleries, in which there were all manner of easy 
corners, with abutting bay-windows, damask-cushioned oaken benches, 
china vases as high as tables, all enlivened by the alternately sternly mas- 
culine and simperingly feminine faces of those ancestors whose painted re- 
presentations the banker had bought in Wardour Street. (Indeed, I fear 
those Scottish warriors, those bewigged worthies of the Northern Circuit, 
those taper-waisted ladies with pointed stomachers, tucked-up petticoats, 
pannier-hoops, and blue-ribbon bedizened crooks, had been painted to 
order, and that there were such items in the account of the Wardour- 
Street rococo merchant as, “To one knight banneret, killed at Bosworth, 
251. 5s.”)) The old banker, I say, grew sadly weary of his gorgeous man- 
sion, which was of little avail to him without Aurora. 

People are not so very much happier for living in handsome houses, 
though it is generally considered such a delightful thing to occupy a 
mansion which would be large enough for a hospital, and take your 
simple meal at the end of a table long enough to accommodate a board 
of railway-directors. Archibald Floyd could not sit beside both the 
fireplaces in his long drawing-room, and he felt strangely lonely looking 
from the.easy-chair on one hearth-rug, through a vista of velvet-pile and 
satin-damask, walnut-wood, buhl, malachite, china, parian, crystal, and 
ormolu, at that solitary second hearth-rug and those empty easy-chairs. 
He shivered in his dreary grandeur. His five-and-forty by thirty feet of 
velvet-pile might have been a patch of yellow sand in the great Sahara 
for any pleasure he derived from its occupation. The billiard-room, 
perhaps, was worse; for the cues and balls were every one made precious 
by Aurora’s touch; and there was a great fine-drawn seam upon the 
green cloth, which marked the spot where Miss Floyd had ripped it open 
what time she made her first juvenile essay at billiards. 

The banker locked the doors of both these splendid apartments, and 
gave the keys to his housekeeper. 

“Keep the rooms in order, Mrs. Richardson,” he said, “and keep 
them thoroughly aired; but I shall only use them when Mr. and Mrs. 
Mellish come to me.” 

And having shut up these haunted chambers, Mr. Floyd retired to 
that snug little study in which he kept his few relics of the sorrowful 
past. 

It may be said that the Scottish banker was a very stupid old map, 


and that he might have invited the county families to his gorgeous man- 
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sion; that he might have summoned his nephews and their wives, with 
all grand nephews and nieces appertaining, and might thus have made 
the place merry with the sound of fresh young voices, and the long cor- 
ridors noisy with the patter of restless little feet. He might have lured 
literary and artistic celebrities to his lonely hearth-rug, and paraded the 
lions of the London season upon his velvet-pile. He might have entered 
the political arena, and have had himself nominated for Beckenham, 
Croydon, or West Wickham. He might have done almost any thing; 
for he had very nearly as much money as Aladdin, and could have car- 
ried dishes of uncut diamonds to the father of any princess whom he 
might take it into his head to marry. He might have done almost any 
thing, this ridiculous old banker; yet he did nothing but sit brooding 
over his lonely hearth—for he was old and feeble, and he sat by the fire 
even in the bright summer weather—thinking of the daughter who was 
far away. 

He thanked God for her happy home, for her devoted husband, for 
her secure and honourable position; and he would have given the last 
drop of his blood to obtain for her these advantages; but he was, after 
all, only mortal, and he would rather have had her by his side. 

Why did he not surround himself with society, as brisk Mrs. Alexan- 
der urged, when she found him looking pale and care-worn ? 

Why? Because society was not Aurora. Because all the brightest 
bon-mots of all the literary celebrities who have ever walked this earth 
seemed dull to him when compared with his daughter’s idlest babble. 
Literary lions! Political notabilities! Out upon them! When Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Charles Dickens should call in Mr. 
Makepeace Thackeray and Mr. Wilkie Collins to assist them in writing 
a work, in fifteen volumes or so, about Aurora, the banker would be 
ready to offer them a handsome sum for the copyright. Until then, he 
cared very little for the best book in Mr. Mudie’s collection. When the 
members of the legislature should bring their political knowledge to bear 
upon Aurora, Mr. Archibald Floyd would be happy to listen to them. In 
the interim, he would have yawned in Lord Palmerston’s face or turned 
his back upon Earl Russell. 

The banker had been a kind uncle, a good master, a warm friend, and 
a generous patron; but he had never loved any creature except his wife 
Eliza and the daughter she had left to his care. Life is not long enough 
to hold many such attachments as these; and the people who love very 
intensely are apt to concentrate the full force of their affection upon one 
object. For twenty years this black-eyed girl had been the idol before 
which the old man had knelt ; and now that the divinity is taken away 
from him, he falls prostrate and desolate before the empty shrine. Hea- 
ven knows how bitterly this beloved child had made him suffer, how 
deeply she had plunged the reckless dagger to the very core of his loving 
heart, and how freely, gladly, tearfully, and hopefully he had forgiven 
her. But she had never atoned for the past. It is poor consolation 
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which Lady Macbeth gives to her remorseful husband when she tells 
him that “what’s done cannot be undone ;” but it is painfully and ter- 
ribly true. Aurora could not restore the year which she had taken out 
of her father’s life, and which his anguish and despair had multiplied by 
ten. She could not restore the equal balance of the mind which had once 
experienced a shock so dreadful as to shatter its serenity; as we shat- 
ter the mechanism of a watch when we let it fall violently to the ground. 
The watchmaker patches up the damage, and gives us a new wheel 
here, and a spring there, and sets the hands going again; but they never 
go so smoothly as when the watch was fresh from the hands of the maker, 
and they are apt to stop suddenly with no shadow of warning. Aurora 
could not atone. Whatever the nature of that girlish error which made 
the mystery of her life, it was not to be undone. She could more 
easily have baled the ocean dry with a soup-ladle,—and I dare say she 
would gladly have gone to work to spoon out the salt water, if by so 
doing she could have undone that bygone mischief. But she could not; 
she could not! Her tears, her penitence, her affection, her respect, her 
devotion, could do much ; but they could not do this. 

The old banker invited Talbot Bulstrode and his young wife to make 
themselves at home at Felden, and drive down to the Woods as freely as 
if the place had been some country mansion of their own. They came 
sometimes, and Talbot entertained his great uncle-in-law with the troubles 
of the Cornish miners, while Lucy sat listening to her husband’s talk with 
unmitigated reverence and delight. Archibald Floyd made his guests 
very welcome upon these occasions, and gave orders that the oldest and 
costliest wines in the cellar should be brought out for the Captain’s enter- 
tainment; but sometimes in the very middle of Talbot’s discourses upon 
political economy the old man would sigh wearily, and look with a dimly 
yearning gaze far away over the tree-tops in a northward direction, to- 
wards that distant Yorkshire household in which his daughter was the 
queen. 

Perhaps Mr. Floyd had never quite forgiven Talbot Bulstrode for the 
breaking off of the match between him and Aurora. The banker had 
certainly of the two suitors preferred John Mellish; but he would have 
considered it only correct if Captain Bulstrode had retired from the world 
upon the occasion of Aurora’s marriage, and broken his heart in foreign 
exile, rather than advertising his indifference by a union with poor little 
Lucy. Archibald looked wonderingly at his fair-haired niece as she sat 
before him in the deep bay-window, with the sunshine upon her amber 
tresses and the crisp folds of her peach-coloured silk dress, looking for all 
the world like one of the painted heroines so dear to the pre-Raphaclite 
brotherhood, and marvelled how it was that Talbot could have come to 
admire her. She was very pretty, certainly, with pink cheeks, a white 
nose, and rose-coloured nostrils, and a species of beauty which consists in 
very careful finishing-off and picking out of the features; but, oh, how 
tame, how cold, how weak, beside that Egyptian goddess, that Assyrian 
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queen with the flashing eyes and the serpentine coils of purple-black 
hair! 

Talbot Bulstrode was very calm, very quiet, but apparently sufficiently 
happy. I use that word “ sufficiently” advisedly. It is a dangerous thing’. 
to be too happy. Your high-pressure happiness, your sixty-miles-an-hour 
enjoyment, is apt to burst up and come to a hard end. Better the quietest 
parliamentary train, which starts very early in the morning and carries 
its passengers safe into the terminus when the shades of night come down, 
than that rabid, rushing express, which does the journey in a quarter of 
the time, but occasionally topples over a bank, or rides pickaback upon a 
luggage-train, in its fiery impetuosity. 

Talbot Bulstrode was substantially happier with Lucy than he ever 
could have been with Aurora. His fair young wife’s undemonstrative 
worship of him soothed and flattered him. Her gentle obedience, her 
entire concurrence in his every thought and whim, set his pride at rest. 
She was not eccentric, she was not impetuous. If he left her alone all 
day in the snug little house in Half-Moon Street which he had furnished 
before his marriage, he had no fear of her calling for her horse and 
scampering away into Rotten Row, with not so much as a groom to at-- 
tend upon her. She was not strong-minded. She could be happy with- 
out the society of Newfoundlands and Skye terriers. She did not prefer 
Landseer’s dog-pictures above all other examples of modern art. She 
might have walked down Regent Street a hundred times without being 
once tempted to loiter upon the curb-stone and bargain with suspicious- 
looking merchants for a “noice leetle dawg.” She was altogether gentle 
and womanly, and Talbot had no fear to trust her to her own sweet will, 
and no need to impress upon her the necessity of lending her feeble little 
hands to the mighty task of sustaining the dignity of the Raleigh Bul. 
strodes. 

She would cling to him sometimes half-lovingly, half-timidly, and, 
looking up with a pretty deprecating smile into his coldly handsome face, 
ask him, falteringly, if he was really, REALLY happy. 

“Yes, my darling girl,” the Cornish Captain would answer, being very 
well accustomed to the question, “ decidedly, very happy.” 

His calm business-like tone would rather disappoint poor Lucy, and 
she would vaguely wish that her husband had been a little more like the 
heroes in the High-Church novels, and a little less devoted to Adam 
Smith, McCulloch, and the Cornish mines. 

‘But you don’t love me as you loved Aurora, Talbot?” (There were 
profane people who corrupted the Captain’s Christian name into “Tal ;’’ 
but Mrs. Bulstrode was not more likely to avail herself of that disrespect- 
ful abbreviation than she was to address her gracious Sovereign as “ Vic.”) 
“ Bnt you don’t love me as you loved Aurora, Talbot dear?’’ the pleasing 
voice would urge, so tenderly anxious to be contradicted. 

‘Not as I loved Aurora, perhaps, darling.” 

“‘ Not as much ?” 
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“As much and better, my pet; with a more enduring and a wiser 
love.” 

If this was a little bit of a fib when the Captain first said it, is he to 
be utterly condemned for the falsehood? How could he resist the loving 
blue eyes so ready to fill with tears if he had answered coldly; the 
softly pensive voice, tremulous with emotion; the earnest face; the ca- 
ressing hand laid so lightly upon his coat-collar? He must have been 
more than mortal had he given any but loving answers to those loving 
questions. The day soon came when his answers were no longer tinged 
with so much as the shadow of falsehood. His little wife crept stealthily, 
almost imperceptibly, into his heart; and if he remembered the fever- 
dream of the past, it was only to rejoice in the tranquil security of the 
present. 

Talbot Bulstrode and his wife were staying at Felden Woods for a 
few days during the burning July weather, and sat down to dinner with 
Mr. Floyd upon the day succeeding the night of the storm. ‘They were 
disturbed in the very midst of that dinner by the unexpected arrival of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mellish, who rattled up to the door in a hired vehicle just 
as the second course was being placed upon the table. 

Archibald Floyd recognised the first murmur of his daughter's voice, 
and ran out into the hall to welcome her. 

She showed no eagerness to throw herself into her father’s arms, but 
stood looking at John Mellish with a wear 'y, absent expression, while the 
stalwart Yorkshiremen allowed himself to be gradually disencumnbered of 
a chaotic load of travelling-bags, sun-umbrellas, shawls, magazines, news- 
papers, and over-coats. 

“My darling, my darling!” exclaimed the banker, “what a happy 
surprise, what an unexpected pleasure !” 

She did not answer him, but, with her arms about his neck, looked 
mournfully into his face. 

“She would come,” said Mr. John Mellish, addressing himself 
generally ; “she would come. The doose knows why! But she said 
she must come, and what could I do but bring her? Ifshe asked me to 
take her to the moon, what could I do but take her? Bt she wouldn’t 
bring any luggage to speak of, because we’re going back to-morrow.” 

‘Going back to-morrow!” repeated Mr. Floyd; “impossible.” 

“ Bless your heart!” cried John, “ what’s impossible to Lolly? If she 
wanted to go to the moon, she’d go, don’t I tell you? She’d have a special 
engine, or a special balloon, or a special something or other, and she'd go. 
When we were in Paris she wanted to see the big fountains play; and — 
she told me to write to the Emperor and ask him to have them set going 
for her. She did, by Jove!” 

Lucy Bulstrode came forward to bid her cousin welcome; but I fear 
that a sharp jealous pang thrilled through that innocent heart at the 
thought that those fatal black eyes were again brought to bear upon 
Talbot's life. 
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Mrs. Mellish put her arms about ner cousin as tenderly as if she had 
been embracing a child. 

“You here, dearest Lucy!” she said. “Iam so very glad.” 

“He loves me,” whispered little Mrs. Bulstrode, “and I never, never 
can tell you how good he is.” 

“Of course not, my darling,” answered Aurora, drawing her cousin 
aside while Mr. Mellish shook hands with his father-in-law and Talbot 
Bulstrode. ‘He is the most glorious of princes, the most perfect of 
saints, is he not? and you worship him all day; you sing silent hymns 
in his praise, and perform high mass in his honour, and go about telling 
his virtues upon an imaginary rosary. Ah, Lucy, how many kinds of 
love there are; and who shall say which is the best or highest? I 
see plain, blundering John Mellish yonder, with unprejudiced eyes; I 
know his every fault, I laugh at his every awkwardness. Yes, I laugh 
now, for he is dropping those things faster than the servants can pick 
them up.” 

She stopped to point to poor John’s chaotic burden. 

“T see all this as plainly as I see the deficiencies of the servant who 
stands behind my chair; and yet I love him with all my heart and soul, 
and I would not have one fault corrected, or one virtue exaggerated, for 
fear it should make him different to what he is.” 

Lucy Bulstrode gave a little half-resigned sigh. 

“What a blessing that my poor cousin is happy,” she thought ; “ and 
yet how can she be otherwise than miserable with that absurd John Mel- 
lish ?” 

What Lucy meant perhaps was this. How could Aurora be other- 
wise than wretched in the companionship ofa gentleman who had neither 
a straight nose nor dark hair. Some women never outlive that school- 
girl infatuation for straight noses and dark hair. Some girls would have 
rejected Napoleon the Great because he wasn’t “tall,” or would have 
turned up their noses at the author of Childe Harold if they had hap- 
pened to see him in a stand-up collar. If Lord Byron had never turned 
down his collars, would his poetry have been as popular as it was? If 
Mr. Alfred Tennyson were to cut his hair, would that operation modify 
our opinion of Zhe Queen of the May? Where does that marvellous 
power of association begin and end? Perhaps there may have been a 
reason for Aurora’s contentment with her commonplace, prosaic husband. 
Perhaps she had learned at a very early period of her life that there are 
qualities even more valuable than exquisitely modelled features or cluster- 
ing locks. Perhaps, having begun to be foolish very early, she had out- 
stripped her contemporaries in the race, and had early learned to be wise. 

Archibald Floyd led his daughter and her husband into the dining- 
room, and the dinner-party sat down again with the two unexpected 
guests, and the second course was served, and the luke-warm salmon 
brought in again for Mr. and Mrs. Mellish. 

Aurora sat in her old place on her father’s right hand. In the old 
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girlish days Miss Floyd had never occupied the bottom of the table, but 
had loved best to sit close to that foolishly doting parent, pouring out his 
wine for him in defiance of the servants, and doing other loving offices 
which were deliciously inconvenient to the old man. 

To-day Aurora seemed especially affectionate. That fondly clinging 
manner had all its ancient charm to the banker. He put down his glass 
with a tremulous hand to gaze at his darling child, and was dazzled with 
her beauty, and drunken with the happiness of having her near him. 

“But, my darling,” he said, by and by, “what do you mean by talk- 
ing about going back to Yorkshire to-morrow ?” 

“ Nothing, papa, except that I must go,” answered Mrs. Mellish de- 
terminedly. 

“But why come, dear, if you could only stop one night ?” 

“Because I wanted to see you, dearest father, and to talk to you 
about—about money matters.” 

“That’s it,” exclaimed John Mellish, with his mouth half full of 
salmon and lobster-sauce. ‘That’s it! Money matters! That’s all I 
can get out of her. She goes out late last night, and roams about the 
garden, and comes in wet through and through, and says she must come 
to London about money matters. What should she want with money 
matters? If she wants money, she can have as much as she wants. She 
shall write the figures, and I’ll sign the cheque; or she shall have a dozen 
blank cheques to fill in just as she pleases. What is there upon this earth 
that I’d refuse her? If she dipped a little too deep, and put more money 
than she could afford upon the bay filly, why doesn’t she come to me in- 
stead of bothering you about money matters? You know I said so in the 
train, Aurora, ever so many times. Why bother your poor papa about 
it?” 

The poor papa looked wonderingly from his daughter to his daugh- 
ter’s husband. What did it all mean? ‘Trouble, vexation, weariness of 
spirit, humiliation, disgrace ? 

Ah, Heaven help that enfeebled mind whose strength has been shat- 
tered by one great shock. Archibald Floyd dreaded the token of a com- 
ing storm in every chance cloud on the summer’s sky. 

“ Perhaps I may prefer to spend my own money, Mr. John Mellish,” 
answered Aurora, “and pay any foolish bets I have chosen to make out 
of my own purse, without being under an obligation to any one.” 

Mr. Mellish returned to his salmon in silence. 

“There is no occasion for a great mystery, papa,” resumed Aurora ; 
“T want some money for a particular purpose, and I have come to con- 
sult with you about my affairs. There is nothing very extraordinary in 
that, I suppose?” 

Mrs. John Mellish tossed her head, and flung this sentence at the as- 
sembly, as if it had been a challenge. Her manner was so defiant, that 
even Talbot and Lucy felt called upon to respond with a gentle dissent- 
ing murmur. 
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“No, no, of course not; nothing more natural,” muttered the Cap- 
tain; but he was thinking all the time, “ Thank God I married the other 
one.” 

After dinner the little party strolled out of the drawing-room win- 
dows on to the lawn, and away towards that iron bridge upon which 
Aurora had stood, with her dog by her side, less than two years ago, on 
the occasion of Talbot Bulstrode’s second visit to Felden Woods. Lin- 
gering upon that bridge on this tranquil summer’s evening, what could 
the Captain do but think of that September day, barely two years agone? 
Barely two years! not two years! And how much had been done and 
thought and suffered since! How contemptible was the narrow space of 
time! yet what terrible eternities of anguish, what centuries of heart- 
break, had been compressed into that pitiful sum of days and weeks! 
When the fraudulent partner in some house of business puts the 
money which is not his own upon a Derby favourite, and goes home at 
night a loser, it is strangely difficult for that wretched defaulter to be- 
lieve that it is not twelve hours since he travelled the road to Epsom 
confident of success, and calculating how he should invest his winnings. 
Talbot Bulstrode was very silent, thinking of the influence which this 
family of Felden Woods had had upon his destiny. His little Lucy saw 
that silence and thoughtfulness, and, stealing softly to her husband, 
linked her arm in his. She had a right to do it now. Yes, to pass her 
little soft white hand under his coat-sleeve, and even look up, almost 
boldly, in his face. 

“Do you remember when you first came to Felden, and we stood 
upon this very bridge?” she asked; for she too had been thinking of 
that far-away time in the bright September of 57.“ Do you remember, 
Talbot dear?” 

She had drawn him away from the banker and his children, in order 
to ask this all-important question. 

“Yes, perfectly, darling. As well as I remember your graceful 
figure seated at the piano in the long drawing-room, with the sunshine 
on your hair.” 

“You remember that! you remember me!’ exclaimed Lucy rap- 
turously. 

“Very well indeed.” 

“But I thought—tbat is, I know—that you were in love with Aurora 
then.” 

“‘T think not.” 

“You only think not ?” 

‘How can I tell!” cried Talbot. “I freely confess that my first 
recollection connected with this place is of a gorgeous black-eyed crea- 
ture, with scarlet in her hair; and I can no more disassociate her image 
from Felden Woods than I can, with my bare right hand, pluck up the 
trees which give the place its name. But if you entertain one distrustful 
thought of that pale shadow of the past, you do yourself and me a griev- 
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ous wrong. I made a mistake, Lucy; but, thank Heaven, I saw it in 
time.” 

It isto be observed that Captain Bulstrode was always peculiarly de- 
monstrative in his gratitude to Providence for his escape from the bonds 
which were to have united him to Aurora. He also made a great point 
of the benign compassion in which he held John Mellish. But in despite 
of this, he was apt to be rather captious and quarrelsomely disposed 
towards the Yorkshireman; and I doubt if John’s little stupidities and 
weakness were, on the whole, very displeasing to him. There are some 
wounds which never quite heal. The jagged flesh may reunite; cool- 
ing medicines may subdue the inflammation; even the scar left by the 
dagger-thrust may wear away, until it disappears in that gradual trans- 
formation which every atom of us is supposed by physiologists to undergo; 
but the wound has been, and to the last hour of our lives there are 
unfavourable winds which can make us wince with the old pain. 

Aurora treated her cousin’s husband with the calm cordiality which 
she might have felt for a brother. She bore no grudge against him for 
the old desertion; for she was happy with her husband. She was happy 
with the man who loved and believed in her, surviving every trial of his 
simple faith. Mrs. Mellish and Lucy wandered away among the flower- 
beds by the water-side, leaving the gentlemen on the bridge. 

“So you are very, very happy, my Lucy?” said Aurora. 

“Oh, yes, yes, dear. How could I beotherwise? ‘Talbot is so good 
to me. I know, of course, that he loved you first, and that he doesn’t 
love me quite—in the same way, you know—perhaps, in fact—not as 
much.” Lucy Bulstrode was never tired of harping on this unfortunate 
minor string. ‘ But I am very happy. You must come and see us, 
Aurora dear. Our house is so pretty !”” 

Mrs. Bulstrode hereupon entered into a detailed description of che 
furniture and decorations in Half-Moon Street, which is perhaps scarcely 
worthy of record. Aurora listened rather absently to the long catalogue 
of upholstery, and yawned several times before her cousin had finished. 

“Tt’s a very pretty house, I dare say, Lucy,” she said at last, “and 
John and I will be very glad to come and see you some day. I wonder, 
Lucy, if I were to come in any trouble or disgrace to your door, whether 
you would turn me away ?” 

“Trouble ! disgrace !” repeated Lucy, looking frightened. 

“You wouldn’t turn me away, Lucy, would you? No; I know you 
better than that. You'd let me in secretly, and hide me away in one of 
the servants’ bedrooms, and bring me food by stealth, for fear the Cap- 
tain should discover the forbidden guest beneath his roof. You'd serve 
two masters, Lucy, in fear and trembling.” 

Before Mrs. Bulstrode could make any answer to this minnie 
Fn the approach of the gentlemen interrupted the feminine con- 
erence, 


It was scarcely a lively evening, this July sunset at Felden Woods. 
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Archibald Floyd’s gladness in his daughter’s presence was something 
damped by the peculiarity of her visit; John Mellish had some shadowy 
remnants of the previous night’s disquietude hanging about him ; Talbot 
Bulstrode was thoughtful and moody; and poor little Lucy was tortured 
by vague fears of her brilliant cousin’s influence. I don’t suppose that any 
member of that “attenuated” assembly felt very much regret when the great 
clock in the stableyard struck eleven, and the jingling bedroom candle- 
sticks were brought into the room. 

Talbot and his wife were the first to say good night. Aurora lingered 
at her father’s side, and John Mellish looked doubtfully at his dashing 
white sergeant, waiting to receive the word of command. 

“You may go, John,” she said; “I want to speak to papa.” 

“ But I can wait, Lolly.” 

‘On no account,” answered Mrs. Mellish sharply. “I am going into 
papa’s study to have a quiet confabulation with him. What end would 
be gained by your waiting? You've been yawning in. our faces all the 
evening. You're tired to death, I know, John; so go at once, my pre- 
cious pet, and leave papa and me to discuss our money matters.” She 
pouted her rosy lips, and stood upon tiptoe, while the big Yorkshireman 
kissed her. 

“‘ How you do henpeck me, Lolly!” he said rather sheepishly. ‘Good 
night, sir. God bless you! ‘Take care of my darling.” 

He shook hands with Mr. Floyd, parting from him with that half- 
affectionate, half-reverent manner which he always displayed to Aurora’s 
father. Mrs. Mellish stood for some moments silent and motionless, 
looking after her husband ; while her father, watching her looks, tried to 
read their meaning. 

How quiet are the tragedies of real life! That dreadful scene between 
the Moor and his Ancient takes place in the open street of Cyprus. Accord- 
ing to modern usage, I cannot fancy Othello and Iago debating about poor 
Desdemona’s honesty in St. Paul’s Churchyard, or even in the market~ 
place of a country town; but perhaps the Cyprus street was a dull one, a 
cul-de-sac, it may be, or at least a deserted thoroughfare, something like 
that in which Monsieur Melnotte falls upon the shoulder of General 
Damas and sobs out his lamentations. But our modern tragedies seem 
to occur indoors, and in places where we should least look for scenes of 
horror. Even while I write this the London flaneurs are staring all agape 
at a shop-window in a crowded street, as if every pitiful feather, every 
poor shred of ribbon, in that milliner’s window, had a mystical association 
with the terrors of a room up-stairs. But to the ignorant passers-by how 
commonplace the spot must seem; how remote in its every-day associa- 
tions: from the terrors of life’s tragedy ! 

Any chance traveller driving from Beckenham to West Wickham 
would have looked, perhaps enviously, at the Felden mansion, and sighed 
to be lord of that fair expanse of park and garden; yet I doubt if in the 
county of Kent there was any creature more disturbed in mind than 
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Archibald Floyd the banker. Those few moments during which Aurora 
stood in thoughtful silence were as so many hours to his anxious mind. 
At last she spoke. 

“‘ Will you come to the study, papa?” she said; “this room is so big, 
and so dimly lighted. I always fancy there are listeners in the corners.” 

She did not wait for an answer; but led the way to a room upon the 
other side of the hall,—the room in which she and her father had been so 
long closeted together upon the night before her departure for Paris. The 
crayon portrait of Eliza Floyd looked down upon Archibald and his daugh- 


ter. The face wore so bright and genial a smile that it was difficult to 
believe it was the face of the dead. 


The banker was the first to speak. 

“My darling girl,” he said, “ what is it you want of me?” 

“Money, papa. Two thousand pounds.” 

She checked his gesture of surprise, and resumed before he could in- 
terrupt her. 

“The money you settled upon me on my marriage with John Mellish 
is invested in our own bank, I know. I know, too, that I can draw upon 
my account when and how I please; but I thought that if I wrote a cheque 
for two thousand pounds the unusual amount might attract attention,— 
and it might possibly fall into your hands. Had this occurred, you would 
perhaps have been alarmed, at any rate astonished. I thought it best, 
therefore, to come to you myself and ask you for the money, especially as 
I must have it in notes.” 

Archibald Floyd grew very pale. He had been standing while Aurora 
spoke; but as she finished he dropped into a chair near his little office- 
table, and resting his elbow upon an open desk leaned his head on his 
hand. 

“What do you want the money for, my dear?” he asked gravely. 

“Never mind what, papa. It is my own money, is it not, and I may 
spend it as I please ?” 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” he answered, with some slight hesi- 
tation. “You shall spend whatever you please. I am rich enough to 
indulge any whim of yours, however foolish, however extravagant. But 
your marriage settlement was rather intended for the benefit of your chil- 
dren—than—than for—any thing of this kind, and I scarcely know if you 
are justified in touching it without your husband’s permission ; especi- 
ally as your pin-money is really large enough to enable you to gratify any 
reasonable wish.” 

The old man pushed his gray hair away from his forehead ,with a 
weary action and a tremulous hand. Heaven knows that even in that 
desperate moment Aurora took notice of the feeble hand and the whiten- 
ing hair. 

“ Give me the money, then, papa,” she said. “Give it me from your 
own purse. You are rich enough to do that.” 

“Rich enough! Yes, if it were twenty times the sum,” answered 
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the banker slowly. Then, with a sudden burst of passion, he exclaimed, 
“QO Aurora, Aurora, why do you treat me so badly? Have I been so 
cruel a father that you can’t confide in me? Aurora, why do you want 
this money ?” 

She clasped her hands tightly together, and stood looking at him for 
a few moments irresolutely. 

“T cannot tell you,” she said, with grave determination. “If I were 
to tell you—what—what I think of doing, you might thwart me in my 
purpose. Father! father!” she cried, with a sudden change in her voice 
and manner, “I am hemmed in on every side by difficulty and danger ; 
and there is only one way of escape—except death. Unless I take that 
one way, I must die. I am very young,—too young and happy, perhaps, 
to die willingly. Give me the means of escape.” 

“You mean this sum of money ?” 

“Tes.” 

“You have been pestered by some connexion—some old associate of— 
his ?” 

“Re?” 

“‘ What then ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

They were silent for some moments. Archibald Floyd looked im- 
ploringly at his child, but she did not answer that earnest gaze. She 
stood before him with a proudly downcast look: the eyelids drooping 
over the dark eyes, not in shame, not in humiliation; only in the stern 
determination to avoid being subdued by the sight of her father’s dis- 
tress. 

“ Aurora,” he said at last, “why not take the wisest and the safest 
step? Why not tell John Mellish the truth? The danger would disap- 
pear; the difficulty would be overcome. If you are persecuted by this 
low rabble, who so fit as he to act for you? ‘Tell him, Aurora—tell him 
all!” 

“No, no, no!” 

She lifted her hands, and clasped them upon her pale face. 

‘“‘No, no; not for all this wide world !” she cried. 

“ Aurora,” said Archibald Floyd, with a gathering sternness upon his 
face, which overspread the old man’s benevolent countenance like some 
dark cloud,—*‘‘ Aurora,—God forgive me for saying such words to my 
own child,—but I must insist upon your telling me that this is no new 
infatuation, no new madness, which leads you to—” He was unable to 
finish kis sentence. 

Mrs. Mellish dropped her hands from before her face, and looked at 
him with her eyes flashing fire, and her cheeks in a crimson blaze. 

“Father,” she cried, “how dare you ask me such a question? New 
infatuation! New madness! Have I suffered so little, do you think, 
from the folly of my youth? Have I paid so small a price for the mis- 
take of my girlhood that you should have cause to say these words to me 
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to-night? Do I come of so bad a race,” she said, pointing indignantly to 
her mother’s portrait, “ that you should think so vilely of me? Do I—” 

Her tragical appeal was rising to its climax, when she dropped sud- 
denly at her father’s feet, and burst into a tempest of sobs. 

‘Papa, papa, pity me,” she cried; “ pity me !” 

He raised her in his arms, and drew her to him, and comforted her, 
as he had comforted her for the loss of a Scotch terrier-pup twelve years 
before, when she was small enough to sit on his knee, and nestle her head 
in his waistcoat. 

“ Pity you, my dear!” he said. “ What is there I would not do for 
you to save you one moment’s sorrow? If my worthless life could help 
you; if—” 

“You will give me the money, papa ?”’ she asked, looking up at him 
half-coaxingly through her tears. 

“Yes, my darling; to-morrow morning.” 

“Tn bank-notes ?” 

“Tn any manner you please. But, Aurora, why see these peopie ? 
Why listen to their disgraceful demands? Why not tell the truth?” 

“ Ah, why, indeed !” she said thoughtfully. ‘Ask me no questions, 
dear papa; but let me have the money to-morrow, and I promise you 
that this shall be the very last you hear of my old troubles.” 

She made this promise with such perfect confidence that her father 
was inspired with a faint ray of hope. 

“Come, darling papa,” she said ; “ your room is near mine ; let us go 
up-stairs together.” 

She entwined her arm in his, and led him up the broad staircase ; 
only parting from him at the door of his room. 

Mr. Floyd summoned his daughter into the study early the next morn- 
ing, while Talbot Bulstrode was opening his letters, and Lucy strolling up 
and down the terrace with John Mellish. 

“T have telegraphed for the money, my darling,” the banker said. 
“One of the clerks will be here with it by the time we have finished break- 
fast.” 

Mr. Floyd was right. A card inscribed with the name of a Mr. George 
Martin was brought to him during breakfast. 

“Mr. Martin will be good enough to wait in my study,” he said. 

Aurora and her father found the clerk seated at the open window, 
looking admiringly through festoons of foliage, which clustered round the 
frame of the lattice, into the richly cultivated garden. Felden Woods 
was a sacred spot in the eyes of the junior clerks in Lombard Street, and 
a drive to Beckenham in a Hansom cab on a fine summer’s morning, to 
say nothing of such chance refreshment as pound-cake and old Madeira, 
or cold fowl and Scotch ale, was considered no small treat. 

Mr. George Martin, who was labouring under the temporary affliction 
of being only nineteen years of age, rose in a confused flutter of respect 
and surprise, and blushed very violently at sight of Mrs. Mellish. 
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Aurora responded to his reverential salute with such a pleasant nod as 
she might have bestowed upon the younger dogs in the stable-yard, and 
seated herself opposite to him at the little table by the window. It was 
such an excruciatingly narrow table that Aurora’s muslin dress rustled 
against the drab trousers of the junior clerk as Mrs. Mellish sat down. 

The young man unlocked a little morocco pouch which he wore sus- 
pended from a strap across his shoulder, and produged a roll of crisp 
* notes; so crisp, so white and new, that, in their unsullied freshness, 
they looked more like notes on the Bank of Elegance than the circulating 
medium of this busy, money-making nation. 

“T have brought the cash for which you telegraphed, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

“ Very good, Mr. Martin,” answered the banker. “ Here is my cheque 
ready written for you. The notes are—?” 

“Twenty fifties, twenty-five twenties, fifty tens,” the clerk said 
glibly. 

Mr. Floyd took the little bundle of tissue-paper, and counted the 
notes with the professional rapidity which he still retained. 

“Quite correct,” he said, ringing the bell, which was speedily an- 
swered by a simpering footman. “Give this gentleman some lunch. 
You will find the Madeira very good,” he added kindly, turning to the 
blushing junior; “it’s a wine that is dying out, and by the time you're 
my age, Mr. Martin, you won’t be able to get such a glass as I can offer 
you to-day. Good morning.” 

Mr. George Martin clutched his hat nervously from the empty chair 
on which he had placed it, knocked down a heap of papers with his elbow, 
bowed, blushed, and stumbled out of the room, under convoy of the sim- 
pering footman, who nourished a profound contempt for the young men 
from the l’office. 

“Now, my darling,” said Mr. Floyd, “here is the money. Though, 
mind, I protest against—” 

“‘ No, no, papa, not a word,” she interrupted; “I thought that was 
all settled last night.” 

He sighed, with the same weary sigh as on the night before, and seat- 
ing himself at his desk, dipped a pen into the ink. 

‘What are you going to do, papa ?” 

“T’m only going to take the numbers of the notes.” 

“ There is no occasion.” 

“'lhere is always occasion to be business-like,” said the old man 
firmly, as he checked the numbers of the notes one by one upon a sheet 
of paper with rapid precision. 

Aurora paced up and down the room impatiently while this operation 
was going forward. 

“ How difficult it has been to me to get this money !” she exclaimed. 
“Tf I had been the wife and daughter of two of the poorest men in Chris- 
tendom, I could scarcely have had more trouble about this two thousand 
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pounds. And now you keep me here while you number the notes, not 
one of which is likely to be exchanged in this country.” 

“T learnt to be business-like when I was very young, Aurora,” an- 
swered Mr. Floyd, “and I have never been able to forget my old habits.” 

He completed his task in defiance of his daughter’s impatience, and 
handed her the packet of notes when he had done. 

“T will keep the list of numbers, my dear,” he said. “If I were to 
give it to you, you would most likely lose it.” 

He folded the sheet of paper and put it in a drawer of his desk. 

“Twenty years hence, Aurora,” he said, “should I live so long, I 
should be able to produce this paper, if it were wanted.” 

“ Which it never will be, you dear methodical papa,” answered Au- 
rora. ‘“ My troubles are ended now. Yes,” she added, in a graver tone, 
“J pray God that my troubles may be ended now.” 

She encircled her arms about her father’s neck, and kissed him ten- 
derly. 

“T must leave you, dearest, to-day,” she said; “you must not ask 
me why,—you must ask me nothing! You must only love and trust me, 
—as my poor John trusts me,—faithfully, hopefully, through every 
thing.” ° 

CuapTeR XX. 
CAPTAIN PRODDER. 

Wuite the Doncaster express was carrying Mr. and Mrs. Mellish 
northwards, another express journeyed from Liverpool to London with 
its load of passengers. 

Amongst these passengers there was a certain broad-shouldered and 
rather bull-necked individual, who attracted considerable attention during 
the journey, and was an object of some interest to his fellow-travellers 
and the railway officials at the two or three stations where the train 
stopped. 

He was a man of about fifty years of age, but his years were worn 
. very lightly, and only recorded by some wandering streaks and patches 
of gray amongst his thick blue-black stubble of hair. His complexion, 
naturally dark, had become of such a bronzed and coppery tint by per- 
petual exposure to meridian suns, tropical hot winds, the fiery breath of 
the simoom, and the many other trifling inconveniences attendant upon 
an out-door life, as to cause him to be frequently mistaken for the in- 
habitant of some one of those countries in which the complexion of the 
natives fluctuates between burnt sienna, Indian red, and Vandyke brown. 
But it was rarely long before he took an opportunity to rectify this mis- 
take, and to express that hearty contempt and aversion for all furriners 
which is natural to the unspoiled and unsophisticated Briton. 

Upon this particular occasion he had not been half an hour in the so- 
ciety of his fellow-passengers before he had informed them that he was a 
native of Liverpool, and the captain of a merchant-vessel trading, in a 
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manner of speaking, he said, every where; that he had run away from his 
father and his home at a very early period of his life, and had shifted for 
himself in different parts of the globe ever since; that his Christian name 
was Samuel and his surname Prodder, and that his father had been, like 
himself, a captain in the merchant service. He chewed so much tobacco 
and drank so much fiery Jamaica rum from a pocket-pistol in the inter- 
vals of his conversation, that the first-class compartment in which he sat 
was odorous with the compound perfume. But he was such a hearty, 
loud-spoken fellow, and there was such a pleasant twinkle in his black 
eyes, that the passengers (with the exception of one crusty old lady) 
treated him with great good-humour, and listened very patiently to his 
talk. 

“‘ Chewin’ ain’t smokin’, you know, is it 2” he said, with a great 
guffaw, as he cut himself a terrible block of Cavendish ; “and railway 
companies ain’t got any laws against that. They can put a fellow’s pipe 
out, but he can chew his quid in their faces; though I won’t say which 
is wust for their carpets, neither.” 

I am sorry to be compelled to confess that this brown-visaged mer- 
chant-captain, who said wust and chewed Cavendish tobacco, was uncle 
to Mrs. John Mellish, of Mellish Park ; and that the motive for this very 
journey was neither more nor less than his desire to become acquainted 
with his niece. 

He imparted this fact—as well as much other information relating to 
himself, his tastes, habits, adventures, opinions, and sentiments—to his 
travelling companions in the course of the journey. 

“ Do you know for why I’m going to London by this identical train?” 
he asked generally, as the passengers settled themselves into their places 
after taking refreshment at Rugby. 

The gentlemen looked over their newspapers at the talkative sailor, 
and a young lady looked up from her book; but nobody volunteered to 
speculate an opinion upon the mainspring of Mr. Prodder’s actions. 

“Til tell you for why,” resumed the merchant-captain, addressing 
the assembly as if in answer to their eager questioning. “I’m going to 
see my niece, which I have never seen before. When I ran away from 
father’s ship, the Ventur’some, nigh upon forty year ago, and went aboard 
the craft of a captain by the name of Mobley, which was a good master 
to me for many a day, I had a little sister as I had left behind at Liver- 
pool, which was dearer to me than my life.” He paused to refresh him- 
self with rather a demonstrative sip from the pocket-pistol. “But if 
you,” he continued generally, “if yow had a father that’d fetch you a 
clout of the head as soon as look at you, you’d run away perhaps; and so 
did I. I took the opportunity to be missin’ one night as father was 
settin’ sail from Yarmouth Harbour; and not settin’ that wonderful store 
by me which some folks do by their only sons, he shipped his anchor 
without stoppin’ to ask many questions, and left me hidin’ in one of the 
little alleys which cut the town of Yarmouth through and across like they 
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cut the cakes they make there. There was many in Yarmouth that knew 
me, and there wasn’t one that didn’t say, ‘Sarve him right,’ when they 
heard how I’d given father the slip; and the next day Cap’en Mobley 
gave me a berth as cabin-boy aboard the Mariar Anne.” 

Mr. Prodder again paused to partake of refreshment from his portable 
spirit-store, and this time politely handed the pocket-pistol to the company. 

“Now perhaps you'll not believe me,” he resumed, after his friendly 
offer had been refused, and the wicker-covered vessel replaced in his capa- 
cious pocket,—“ you won’t perhaps believe me when I tell you, as I tell 
you candid, that up to last Saturday week I never could find the time nor 
the opportunity to go back to Liverpool, and ask after the little sister that 
I’d left no higher than the kitchen-table, and that had cried fit to break 
her poor little heart when I went away. But whether you believe it or 
whether you don’t, it’s as true as gospel,” cried the sailor, thumping his 
ponderous fist upon the padded elbow of the compartment in which he 
sat; “it’s as true as gospel. I’ve coasted America, North and South. 
I’ve carried West-Indian goods to the East Indies, and East-Indian 
goods to the West Indies. I’ve traded in Norwegian goods between 
Norway and Hull. I’ve carried Sheffield goods from Hull to South 
America. I’ve traded between all manner of countries and all manner 
of docks; but somehow or other I've never had the time to spare to go 
on shore at Liverpool, and find out the narrow little street in which I 
left my sister Eliza, no higher than the table, more than forty years ago, 


until last Saturday was a week. Last Saturday was a week I touched 
at Liverpool with a cargo of furs and poll-parrots,—what you may call 
fancy goods; and I said to my mate, I said, ‘I’ll tell you what J’ll do, 
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Jack; I'll go ashore, and see my little sister Eliza. 

He paused once more, and a softening change came over the bright- 
ness of his black eyes. This time he did not apply himself to the pocket- 
pistol. This time he brushed the back of his brown hand across his 
eye-lashes, and brought it away with a drop or two of moisture glittering 
upon the bronzed skin. Even his voice was changed when he continued, 
and had mellowed to a richer and more mournful depth, until it very 
much resembled the melodious utterance which twenty-one years before 
had assisted to render Miss Eliza Percival the popular tragedian of the 
Preston and Bradford circuit. 

“God forgive me,” continued the sailor, in that altered voice ; ‘ but 
throughout my voyages I’d never thought of my sister Eliza but in 
two ways; sometimes one, sometimes t’other. One way of thinking, of 
her, and expecting to see her, was as the little sister that I’d left, not 
altered by so much as one lock of her hair being changed from the identi- 
cal curl into which it was twisted the morning she cried and clung about 
me on board the Ventur’some, having come aboard to wish father and me 
good-by. Perhaps I oftenest thought of her in this way. Any how, it 
was in this way, and no other, that I always saw her in my dreams. 
The other way of thinking of her, and expectin’ to see her, was as a Land- 
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some, full-grown, buxom, married woman, with a troop of saucy children 
hanging on to her apron-string, and every one of em askin’ what Uncle 
Samuel had brought ’em from foreign parts. Of course this fancy was 
the most rational of the two; but the other fancy, of the little child with 
the long black curly hair, would come to me very often, especially at 
night when all was quiet aboard, and when I took the wheel in a spell 
while the helmsman turned in. Lord bless you, ladies and gentlemen, 
many a time of a starlight night, when we’ve been in them latitudes 
where the stars are brighter than common, I’ve seen the floating mists 
upon the water take the very shape of that light figure of a little girl ina 
white pinafore, and come skipping towards me across the waves. I don’t 
mean that I’ve seen a ghost, you know; but I mean that I could have seen 
one if I’d had the mind, and that I’ve seen as much of a one as folks ever 
do see upon this earth: the ghosts of their own memories and their own 
sorrows, mixed up with the mists of the sea or the shadows of the trees 
wavin’ back’ards and for’ards in the moonlight, or a white curtain agen a 
window, or something of that sort. Well, I was such a precious old fool 
with these fancies and fantigs,”—Mr. Samuel Prodder seemed rather to 
pride himself upon the latter word, as something out of the common,— 
“that when I went ashore at Liverpool, last Saturday was a week, I 
couldn’t keep my eyes off the little girls in white pinafores as passed 
me by in the streets, thinkin’ to see my Eliza skippin’ along, with her 
black curls flyin’ in the wind, and a bit of chalk, to play hop-scotch 
with, in her hand; so I was obliged to say to myself, quite serious, 
‘Now, Samuel Prodder, the little girl you’re a lookin’ for must be 
fifty years of age, if she’s a day, and it’s more than likely that she’s 
left off playin’ hop-scotch and wearin’ white pinafores by this time.’ 
If I hadn’t kept repeatin’ this, internally like, all the way I went, I 
should have stopped half the little girls in Liverpool to ask ’em if 
their name was Eliza, and if they’d ever had a brother as ran away 
and was lost. I had only one thought of how to set about findin’ 
her, and that was to walk straight to the back street in which I re- 
membered leavin’ her forty years before. I’d no thought that those 
forty years could make any more change than to change her from a girl 
to a woman, and it seemed almost strange to me that they could make 
as much change as that. There was one thing I never thought of ; and 
if my heart beat loud and quick when I knocked at the little front-door 
of the very identical house in which we'd lodged, it was with nothing but 
hope and joy. The forty years that had sent railways spinning all over 
England hadn’t made much difference in the old house; it was forty 
years dirtier, perhaps, and forty years shabbier, and it stood in the very 
heart of the town instead of on the edge of the open country ; but, ex- 
ceptin’ that, it was pretty much the same; andI expected to see the same 
landlady come to open the door, with the same dirty artificial flowers in 
her cap, and the same old slippers down at heel scrapin’ after her along the 
bit of oilcloth. It gave me a kind of a turn when I didn’t see this iden- 
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tical landlady, though she’d have been turned a hundred years old ifshe’d 
been alive ; and I might have prepared myself for the disappointment if 
I'd thought of that, but I hadn’t; and when the door was opened by a 
young woman with sandy hair, brushed backwards as if she'd been a 
Chinese, and no eyebrows to speak of, I did feel disappointed. The 
young woman had a baby in her arms, a black-eyed baby, with its eyes 
opened so wide that it seemed as if it had been very much surprised with 
the look of things on first comin’ into the world, and hadn’t quite recovered 
itself yet; so I thought to myself, as soon as I clapped eyes on the little 
one, why, as sure as a gun, that’s my sister Eliza’s baby; and my sister 
Eliza’s married, and lives here still. But the young woman had never 
heard the name of Prodder, and didn’t think there was any body in the 
neighbourhood as ever had. I felt my heart, which had been beatin’ 
louder and quicker every minute, stop all of a sudden when she said this, 
and seem to drop down like a dead weight; but I thanked her for her 
civil answers to my questions, and went on to the next house to inquire 
there. I might have saved myself the trouble, for I made the same in- 
quiries at every house on each side of the street, going straight from door 
to door, till the people thought I was a sea-farin’ tax-gatherer ; but no- 
body had never heard the name of Prodder, and the oldest inhabitant in 
the street hadn’t lived there ten years. I was quite disheartened when 
I left the neighbourhood, which had once been so familiar, and which 
seemed so strange and small and mean and shabby now. I’d had so 
little thought of failing to find Eliza in the very house in which I’d left 
her, that I’d made no plans beyond. So I was brought to a dead stop ; 
and I went back to the tavern where I’d left my carpet-bag, and I had a 
chop brought me for my dinner, and I sat with my knife and fork before 
me thinkin’ what I was to do next. When Eliza and I had parted forty 
years before, I remembered father leavin’ her in charge of a sister of my 
mother’s (my poor mother had been dead a year), and I thought to my- 
self, the only chance there is left for me now is to find Aunt Sarah.” 

By the time Mr. Prodder arrived at this stage of his narrative his 
listeners had dropped off gradually, the gentlemen returning to their 
newspapers, and the young lady to her book, until the merchant-captain 
found himself reduced to communicate his adventures to one good-natured 
looking young fellow, who seemed interested in the brown-faced sailor, 
and encouraged him every now and then with an assenting nod or a 
friendly “ Ay, ay, to be sure.” 

“The only chance I can see, ses I,” continued Mr. Prodder, “is to find 
Aunt Sarah. I found Aunt Sarah. She’d been keeping a shop in the general 
line when I went away forty years ago, and she was keepin’ the same shop in 
the general line when I came back last Saturday week ; and there was the 
same flyblown handbills of ships that was to sail immediate, and that had 
sailed two year ago, accordin’ to the date upon the bills; and the same 
wooden sugar-loaves wrapped up in white paper; and the same lattice- 
work gate, with a bell that rang’ as loud as if it was meant to give the 
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alarm to all Liverpool as well as to my Aunt Sarah in the parlour behind 
the shop. The poor old soul was standing behind the counter, serving 
two ounces of tea to a customer, when I went in. Forty years had made 
so much change in her, that I shouldn’t have known her if I hadn’t known 
the shop. She wore black curls upon her forehead, and a brooch like a 
brass butterfly in the middle of the curls, where the parting ought to have 
been, and she wore a beard; and the curls were false, but the beard 
wasn’t; and her voice was very deep, and rather manly, and she seemed to 
me to have grown manly altogether in the forty years that I’d been away. 
She tied up the two ounces of tea, and then asked me what I pleased to 
want. I told her that I was little Sam, and that I wanted my sister Eliza.” 

The merchant-captain paused, and looked out of the window for up- 
wards of five minutes before he resumed his story. When he did resume 
it, he spoke in a very low voice, and in short detached sentences, as if 
he couldn’t trust himself with long ones fer fear he should break down 
in the middle of them. 

“Eliza had been dead one-and-twenty years. Aunt Sarah told me 
all about it. She’d tried the artificial flower-makin’ ; and she hadn’t 
liked it. And she’d turned play-actress. And when she was nine-and- 
twenty, she’d married; she’d married a gentleman that had no end of 
money ; and she’d gone to live at a fine place somewheres in Kent. I’ve 
got the name of it wrote down in my memorandum-book. But she’d 
been a good and generous friend to Aunt Sarah; and Aunt Sarah was to 
have gone to Kent to see her, and to stop all the summer with her. But 
while Aunt was getting ready to go for that very visit, my sister Eliza 
died, leaving a daughter behind her, which is the niece that I’m goin’ 
to see. I sat down upon the three-legged wooden stool against the 
counter, and hid my face in my hands; and I thought of the little girl 
that I’d seen playin’ at hop-scotch forty years before, until I thought my 
heart would burst; but I didn’t shed a tear. Aunt Sarah took a big 
brooch out of her collar, and showed me a ring of black hair behind a bit 
of glass, with a gold frame round it. ‘Mr. Floyd had this brooch made 
a purpose for me,’ she said; ‘he has always been a liberal gentleman to 
me, and he comes down to Liverpool once in two or three years, and takes 
tea with me in yon back-parlour; and I’ve no call to keep a shop, for he 
allows me a handsome income ; but I should die of the mopes if it wasn’t 
for the business.’ There was Eliza’s name and the date of her death en- 
graved upon the back of the brooch. I tried to remember where I’d been 
and what I’d been doing that year. But I couldn’t, sir. All the life that 
T looked back upon seemed muddled and mixed up, like a dream; and I 
could only think of the little sister I’d said good-by to aboard the Ven- 
tur’some forty years before. I got round by little and little, and I was 
able half an hour afterwards to listen to Aunt Sarah’s talk. She was 
nigh upon seventy, poor old soul, and she’d always been a good one to 
talk. She asked me if it wasn’t a great thing for the family that Eliza 
had made such a match ; and if I wasn’t proud to think that my niece 
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was a young heiress, that spoke all manner of languages, and rode in her 
own carriage ; and if that oughtn’t to be a consolation tome? But I 
told her that I’d rather have found my sister married to the poorest man 
in Liverpool, and alive and well, to bid me welcome back to my native 
town. Aunt Sarah said if those were my religious opinions, she didn’t 
know what to say to me. And she showed me a picture of Eliza’s tomb 
in Beckenham churchyard, that had been painted expressly for her by 
Mr. Floyd’s orders. Floyd was the name of Eliza’s husband. And then 
she showed me a picture of Miss Floyd, the heiress, at the age of ten, 
which was the image of Eliza all but the pinafore ; and it’s that very Miss 
Floyd that I’m going to see.” 

“ And I dare say,” said the kind listener, “that Miss Floyd will be 
very much pleased to see her sailor uncle.” 

“ Well, sir, I think she will,” answered the captain. ‘I don’t say it 
from any pride I take in myself, Lord knows ; for I know I’m a rough and 
ready sort of a chap, that ’u’d be no great ornament in a young lady's 
drawing-room ; but if Eliza’s daughter’s any thing like Eliza, I know what 
she’ll say and what she’ll do as well as if I see her saying and doing it. 
She’ll clap her pretty little hands together, and she’ll clasp her arms 
round my neck, and she'll say, ‘ Lor, uncle, I am so glad to see you.’ 
And when I tell her that I was her mother’s only brother, and that me 
and her mother was very fond of one another, she’ll burst out a cryin’, 
and she’ll hide her pretty face upon my shoulder, and she’ll sob as if her 
dear little heart was going to break for love of the mother that she never 
saw. That’s what she'll do,” said Captain Prodder, ‘and I don’t think 
the truest born lady that ever was could do any better.” 

The good-natured traveller heard a great deal more from the captain 
of his plans for going to Beckenham to claim his niece’s affections, in spite 
of all the fathers in the world. 

“Mr. Floyd’s a good man, I dare say, sir,” he said; “ but he’s kept 
his daughter apart from her aunt Sarah, and it is but likely he'll try to 
keep her from me. Butifhe does, he’ll find he’s got a toughish customer 
to deal with in Captain Samuel Prodder.” 

The merchant-captain reached Beckenham as the evening shadows 
were deepening amongst the Felden oaks and beeches, and the long rays 
of red sunshine fading slowly out in the low sky. He drove up to the 
old red-brick mansion in a hired fly, and presented himself at the hall- 
door just as Mr. Floyd was leaving the dining-room to finish the evening 
in his lonely study. 

The banker paused, to glance with some slight surprise at the loosely- 
clad, weather-beaten looking figure of the sailor, and mechanically put 
his hand amongst the gold and silver in his pocket. He thought the sea- 
faring man had come to present some petition for himself and his com- 
rades. A life-boat was wanted somewhere on the Kentish coast, perhaps; 
and this good-tempered looking, bronze-coloured man had come to collect 
funds for the charitable work. 
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He was thinking this, when, in reply to the town-bred footman’s ques- 
tion, the sailor uttered the name of Prodder; and in the one moment of 
its utterance his thoughts flew back over one-and-twenty years, and he 
was madly in love with a beautiful actress, who owned blushingly to that 
plebeian cognomen. The banker’s voice was faint and husky as he turned 
to the captain, and bade him welcome to Felden Woods. 

“Step this way, Mr. Prodder,” he said, pointing to the open door of 
the study. “Iam very glad to see you. I—I—have often heard of 
you. You are my dead wife’s runaway brother.” 

Even amidst his sorrowful recollection of that brief happiness of the 
past, some natural alloy of pride had its part, and he closed the study- 
door carefully before he said this. 

“God bless you, sir,” he said, holding out his hand to the sailor. 
“T see I am right. Your eyes are like Eliza’s. You and yours will 
always be welcome beneath my roof. Yes, Samuel Prodder,—you see I 
know your Christian name ;—and when I die you will find you have not 
been forgotten.” 

The captain thanked his brother-in-law heartily, and told him that 
he neither asked nor wished for any thing except permission to see his 
niece, Aurora Floyd. 

As he made this request, he looked towards the door of the little room, 
evidently expecting that the heiress might enter at any moment. He 
looked terribly disappointed when the banker told him that Aurora was 
married, and lived near Doncaster; but that if he had happened to come 
ten hours earlier, he would have found her at Felden Woods. 

Ah! who has not heard those common words? Who has not been 
told that, if they had come sooner, or gone earlier, or hurried their pace, 
or slackened it, or done something that they have not done, the whole 
course of life would have been otherwise? Who has not looked back re- 
gretfully at the past, which, differently fashioned, would have made the 
present other than it is? We think it hard that we cannot take the fabric 
of our life to pieces, as a mantua-maker unpicks her work, and make up 
the stuff another way. How much waste we might save in the cloth, 
how much better a shape we might make the garment, if we only had 
the right to use our scissors and needle again, and re-fashion the past by - 
the experience of the present ! 

“‘To think, now, that I should have been comin’ yesterday !” exclaimed 
the captain ; “ but put off my journey because it wasa Friday! If I'd 
only knowed !” 

Of course, Captain Prodder, if you had only known what it was not 
given you to know, you would no doubt have acted more prudently ; and 
so would many other people. If Mr. William Palmer had known that 
detection was to dog the footsteps of crime, and the gallows to follow 
at the heels of detection, he would most likely have hesitated long before 
he mixed the strychnine-pills for the friend whom, with cordial voice, he 
was entreating to be of good cheer. Ifthe speculators upon this year’s 
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Derby had known that Caractacus was to be the winner, they would 
scarcely have hazarded their money upon Buckstone and the Marquis. 
We spend the best part of our lives in making mistakes, and the poor 
remainder in reflecting how very easily we might have avoided them. 

Mr. Floyd explained, rather lamely perhaps, how it was that the 
Liverpool spinster had never been informed of her grand-niece’s marriage 
with Mr. John Mellish; and the merchant-captain announced his inten- 
tion of starting for Doncaster early the next morning. 

“Don’t think that I want to intrude upon your daughter, sir,” he 
said, as if perfectly acquainted with the banker’s nervous dread of such @ 
visit. ‘I know her station’s high above me, though she’s my own sis- 
ter’s only child; and I make no doubt that those about her would be 
ready enough to turn up their noses at a poor old salt that has been 
tossed and tumbled about in every variety of weather for this forty year. 
I only want to see her once in a way, and to hear her say, perhaps, ‘ Lor, 
uncle, what a rum old chap you are!’ There!’’ exclaimed Samuel Prod- 
der suddenly, “I think if I could only once hear her call me uncle, I 
could go back to sea, and die happy, though I never came ashore 
again.” 

Cuaprer XXI. 


“HK ONLY SAID, I AM A-WEARY.” 


Mr. James Conyers found the long summer’s days hang rather 
heavily upon his hands at Mellish Park, in the society of the rheumatic 
ex-trainer, the stable-boys, and Steeve Hargraves the Softy, and with 
no literary resources except the last Saturday’s Bell’s Life, and sundry 
flimsy sheets of shiny, slippery tissue-paper, forwarded him by post from 
King Charles’s Croft, in the busy town of Leeds. 

He might have found plenty of work to do in the stables, perhaps, if 
he had had a mind to do it; but after the night of the storm there was 
a perceptible change in his manner; and the showy pretence of being 
very busy, which he had made on his first arrival at the park, was now 
exchanged for a listless and undisguised dawdling and an unconcerned 
indifference, which caused the old trainer to shake his gray head, and 
mutter to his hangers-on that the new chap warn’t up to mooch, and was 
evidently too grand for his business. 

Mr. James cared very little for the opinion of these simple Yorkshire 
men; and he yawned in their faces, and stifled them with his cigar- 
onal, with a dashing indifference that harmonised well with the gor- 
geous tints of his complexion and the lustrous splendour of his lazy eyes. 
He had taken the trouble to make himself very agreeable on the day 
succeeding his arrival, and had distributed his hearty slaps on the shoul- 
der and friendly digs in the ribs right and left, until he had slapped and 
dug himself into considerable popularity amongst the friendly rustics, 
who were ready to be bewitched by his handsome face and flashy man- 
ner. But after his interview with Mrs. Mellish in the cottage by the 
north gates, he seemed to abandon all desire to please, and to grow sud- 
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denly restless and discontented: so restless and so discontented that he 
felt inclined even to quarrel with the unhappy Softy, and led his red-haired 
retainer a sufficiently uncomfortable life with his whims and vagaries. 

Stephen Hargraves bore this change in his new master’s manner with 
wonderful patience. Rather too patiently, perhaps; with that slow, 
dogged, uncomplaining patience of those who keep something in reserve 
as a set-off against present forbearance, and who invite rather than avoid 
injury, rejoicing in any thing which swells the great account, to be squared 
in future storm and fury. The Softy was a man who could hoard his 
hatred and vengeance, hiding the bad passions away in the dark corners 
of his poor shattered mind, and bringing them out in the dead of the night 
to “kiss and talk to,” as the Moor’s wife kissed and conversed with the 
strawberry-embroidered cambric. There must surely have been very lit- 
tle “society” at Cyprus, or Mrs. Othello could scarcely have been reduced 
to such insipid company. 

However it might be, Steeve bore Mr. Conyers’s careless insoler.ce 
so very meekly that the trainer laughed at his attendant for a poor-spi- 
rited hound, whom a pair of flashing black eyes and a lady’s toy riding- 
whip could frighten out of the poor remnant of wit left in his muddled 
brain. He said something to this effect when Steeve displeased him once, 
in the course of the long, temper-trying summer’s day; and the Softy 
turned away with something very like a chuckle of savage pleasure in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. He was more obsequious than ever 
after it, and was humbly thankful for the ends of cigars which the 
trainer liberally bestowed upon him, and went into Doncaster for more 
spirits and more cigars in tle course of the day, and fetched and carried 
as submissively as that craven-spirited hound to which his employer had 
politely compared him. 

Mr. Conyers did not even make a pretence of going to look at the 
horses on this blazing 5th of July, but lolled on the window-sill, with his 
lame leg upon a chair, and his back against the framework cf the little 
casement, smoking, drinking, and reading his price-lists all through the 
sunny day. The cold brandy-and-water which he poured, without half- 
an-hour’s intermission, down his handsome throat, seemed to have far less 
influence upon him than the same amount of liquid would have had upon 
ahorse. It would have put the horse out of condition, perhaps; bus it 
had no efiect whatever upon the trainer. 

Mrs. Powell, walking for the benefit of her health in the north 
shrubberies, and incurring imminent danger of a sun-stroke for the same 
praiseworthy reason, contrived to pass the lodge, and to see Mr. Conyers 
lounging, dark and splendid, on the window-sill, exhibiting a kit-cat of 
his handsome person framed in the clustering foliage which hung about 
the cottage walls. She was rather embarrassed by the presence of the 
Softy, who was sweeping the door-step, and who gave her a glance of 
recognition as she passed,—a glance which might perhaps have said, 
“We know his secrets, you and I, handsome and insolent as he is; we 
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know the paltry price at which he can be bought and sold. But we keep 
our counsel ? we keep our counsel till time ripens the bitter fruit upon the 
tree, though our fingers itch to pluck it while it is still green.” 

Mrs. Powell stopped to give the trainer good day, expressing as much 
surprise at seeing him at the north lodge as if she had been given to 
understand that he was travelling in Kamschatka; but Mr. Conyers cut 
her civilities short with a yawn, and told her with easy familiarity that 
she would be conferring a favour upon him by sending him that morning’s 
Times as soon as the daily papers arrived at the park. The ensign’s 
widow was too much under the influence of the graceful impertinence of 
his manner to resist it as she might have done, and returned to the house, 
bewildered and wondering, to comply with his request. So through the 
oppressive heat of the summer’s day the trainer smoked, drank, and took 
his ease, while his dependent and follower watched him with a puzzled 
face, revolving vaguely and confusedly in his dull, muddled brain the 
events of the previous night. 

But Mr. James Conyers grew weary at last even of his own ease ; and 
that inherent restlessness which caused Rasselas to tire of his happy valley, 
and sicken for the free breezes on the hill-tops and the clamour of the dis- 
tant cities, arose in the bosom of the trainer, and grew so strong that he 
began to chafe at the rural quiet of the north lodge, and to shuffle his 
poor lame leg wearily from one position to another in sheer discontent of 
mind, which, by one of those many subtle links between spirit and matter 
that tell us we are mortal, communicated itself to his body, and gave 
him that chronic disorder which is popularly called “the fidgets.” An 
unquiet fever, generated amidst the fibres of the brain, and finding its 
way by that physiological telegraph, the spinal marrow, to the remotest 
stations on the human railway. 

Mr. James suffered from this common complaint to such a degree, 
that as the solemn strokes of the church-clock vibrated in sonorous music 
above the tree-tops of Mellish Park in the sunny evening atmosphere, he 
threw down his pipe with an impatient shrug of the shoulders, and called 
to the Softy to bring him his hat and walking-stick. 

“Seven o'clock,” he muttered, “only seven o'clock. I think there 
must have been twenty-four hours in this blessed summer's day.” 

He stood looking from the little casement-window with a discontented 
frown contracting his handsome eyebrows, and a peevish expression dis- 
torting his full, classically-moulded lips, as he said this. He glanced 
through the little casement, made smaller by its clustering frame of roses 
and clematis, jessamine and myrtle, and looking like the port-hole of a 
ship that suiled upon a sea of summer verdure. He glanced through the 
circular opening left by that scented framework of leaves and blossoms, 
into the long glades, where the low sunlight was flickering upon waving 
fringes of fern. He followed with his listless glance the wandering intricacies 
of the underwood, until they led his weary eyes away to distant patches of 
blue water, slowly changing to opal and rose-colour in the declining light. 
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He saw all these things with a lazy apathy, which had no power to recog- 
nise their beauty, or to inspire one latent thrill of gratitude to Him who 
had made them. He had better have been blind; surely he had better 
have been blind. 

He turned his back upon the evening sunshine, and looked at the 
white face of Steeve Hargraves, the Softy, with every whit as much 
pleasure as he had felt in looking at nature in her loveliest aspect. 

“ A long day,” he said, “an infernally tedious, wearisome day. Thank 
God, it’s over.” 

Strange that, as he uttered this impious thanksgiving, no subtle in- 
fluence of the future crept through his veins to chill the slackening 
pulses of his heart, and freeze the idle words upon his lips. If he had 
known what was so soon to come; if he had known, as he thanked God 
for the death of one beautiful summer’s day, never to be born again, with 
its twelve hours of opportunity for good or evil,—surely he would have 
grovelled on the earth, stricken with a sudden terror, and wept aloud for 
the shameful history of the life which lay behind him. 

He had never shed tears but once since his childhood, and then those 
tears were scalding drops of baffled rage and vengeful fury at the utter 
defeat of the greatest scheme of his life. 

T shall go into Doncaster to-night, Hargraves,” he said to the Softy, 
who stood deferentially awaiting his master’s pleasure, and watching him, 
as he had watched him all day, furtively but incessantly ; “I shall spend 
the evening in Doncaster, and—and—see if I can pick up a few wrinkles 
about the September meeting ; not that there’s any thing worth entering 
amongst this set of screws, Lord knows,” he added, with undisguised con- 
tempt for poor John’s beloved stable. “Is there a dog-cart, or atrap of 
any kind, I can drive over in?” he asked of the Softy. 

Mr. Hargraves said that there was a Newport Pagnell, which was 
sacred to Mr. John Mellish, and a gig that was at the disposal of any 
of the upper servants when they had occasion to go into Doncaster, as 
well as a covered van, which some of the lads drove into the town every 
day for the groceries and. other matters required at the house. 

“Very good,” said Mr. Conyers; “ you may run down to the stables, 
and tell one of the boys to put the fastest pony of the lot into the New- 
port Pagnell, and to bring it up here, and to look sharp.” 

“But nobody but Muster Mellish rides in the Newport Pagnell,” sug- 
gested the Softy, with an accent of alarm. 

“What of that, you cowardly hound ?” cried the trainer contemptu- 
ously. “I’m going to drive it to-night, don’t you hear? D—n his 
Yorkshire insolence! Am I to be put down by him? It’s his handsome 
wife that he takes such pride in, is it? Lord help him! Whose money 
bought the dog-cart, I wonder? Aurora Floyd’s, perhaps. And I’m not 
to ride in it, I suppose, because it’s my lord’s pleasure to drive his black- 
eyed lady in the sacred vehicle. Look you here, you brainless idiot, and 
understand me, if you can,” cried Mr. James Conyers in a sudden rage, 
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which crimsoned his handsome face, and lit up his lazy eyes with a new 
fire,—“ look you here, Stephen Hargraves ; if it wasn’t that I’m tied hand 
and foot, and have been plotted against and thwarted by a woman’s cun- 
ning at every turn, I could smoke my pipe in yonder house, or in a better 
house, this day.” 

He pointed with his finger to the pinnacled roof, and the reddened 
windows glittering in the evening sun, visible far away amongst the 
trees. 

“Mr. John Mellish!” he said. “If his wife wasn’t such a she-devil 
as to be too many guns for the cleverest man in Christendom, I’d soon 
make him sing small. Fetch the Newport Pagnell,” he cried suddenly, 
with an abrupt change of tone; “fetch it, and be quick. I’m not safe to 
myself when I talk of this. I’m not safe when I think how near I was 
to half a million of money,” he muttered under his breath. 

He limped out into the open air, fanning himself with the wide brim 
of his felt hat, and wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 

“ Be quick,” he cried impatiently to his deliberate attendant, who had 
listened eagerly to every word of his master’s passionate talk, and who 
now stood watching him even more intently than before,—“ be quick, 
man, can’t you? I don’t pay you five shillings a week to stare at me. 
Fetch the trap. I’ve worked myself into a fever, and nothing but a rat- 
tling drive will set me right again.” 

The Softy shuffled off as rapidly as it was within the range of his 
ability to walk. He had never been seen to run in his life; but hada 
slow, sidelong gait, which had some faint resemblance to that of the 
lower reptiles, but very little in common with the motions of his fellow- 
men. 

Mr. James Conyers limped up and down the little grassy lawn in 
front of the north lodge. The excitement which had crimsoned his face 
gradually subsided, as he vented his disquietude in occasional impatient 
exclamations. ‘Two thousand pounds,” he muttered; “a pitiful, paltry 
two thousand. Not a twelvemonth’s interest on the money I ought to 
have had—the money I should have had, if—” 

He stopped abruptly, and growled something like an oath between 
his set teeth, as he struck his stick with angry violence into the soft grass. 
It is especially hard when we are reviling our bad fortune, and quarreling 
with our fate, to find at last, on wandering backwards to the source of our 
ill-luck, that the primary cause of all has been our own evil-doing. It 
was this that made Mr. Conyers stop abruptly in his reflections upon his 
misfortunes, and break off with a smothered oath, and listen impatiently 
for the wheels of the Newport Pagnell. 

The Softy appeared presently, leading the horse by the bridle. He 
had not presumed to seat himself in the sacred vehicle, and he stared 
wonderingly at James Conyers as the trainer tumbled about the choco- 
late-cloth cushions, arranging them afresh for his own ease and comfort. 
Neither the bright varnish of the dark-brown panels, nor the crimson 
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crest, nor the glittering steel ornaments on the neat harness, nor any of 
the exquisitely finished appointments of the light vehicle, provoked one 
word of criticism from Mr. Conyers. He mounted as easily as his lame 
leg would allow him, and taking the reins from the Softy, lighted his 
cigar preparatory to starting. 

“ You needn’t sit up for me to-night,” he said, as he drove into the 
dusty high road; “I shall be late.” 

Mr. Hargraves shut the iron gates with a loud clanking noise upon 
his new master. 

“ But I shall, though,” he muttered, looking askant through the hars 
at the fast-disappearing Newport Pagnell, which was now little more 
than a black spot in a white cloud of dust; “ but I shall sit up, though. 
You'll come home drunk, I lay.” (Yorkshire isso preéminently a horse- 
racing and betting county, that even simple country folk who have never 
wagered a sixpence in the quiet course of their lives say “I lay” where a 
Londoner would say “I dare say.”) ‘ You'll come home drunk, I lay ; 
folks generally do from Doncaster; and I shall hear some more of your 
wild talk. Yes, yes,” he said in a slow, reflective tone; “it’s very wild 
talk, and I can’t make top nor tail of it yet—not yet; but it seems to me 
somehow as if I knew what it all meant, only I can’t put it together—I 
can’t put it together. There’s something missin’, and the want of that 
something hinders me putting it together.” 

He rubbed his stubble of coarse red hair with his two strong, awk- 
ward hands, as if he would fain have rubbed some wanting intelligence 
into his head. 

“Two thousand pound,” he said, walking slowly back to the cottage. 
“Two thousand pound. It’s a power of money. Why it’s two thousand 
pound that the winner gets by the great race at Newmarket, and there's 
all the gentlefolks ready to give their ears for it. There’s great lords 
fighting and struggling against each other for it; so it’s no wonder a 
poor fond chap like me thinks summat about it.” 

He sat down upon the step of the lodge-door to smoke the cigar-ends 
which his benefactor had thrown him in the course of the day ; but he still 
ruminated upon this subject, and he still stopped sometimes, between the 
extinction of one cheroot-stump and the illuminating of another, to mutter, 
“Two thousand pound. Twenty hundred pound. Forty times fifty pound,” 
with an unctious chuckle after the enunciation of each figure, as if it was 
some privilege even to be able to talk of such vast sums of money. So 
might some doting lover, in the absence of his idol, murmur the beloved 
name to the summer breeze. 

The last crimson lights upon the patches of blue water died out be- 
neath the gathering darkness; but the Softy sat, still smoking, and still 
ruminating, till the stars were high in the purple vault above his head. 
A little after ten o’clock he heard the rattling of wheels and the tramp of 
horses’ hoofs upon the high road, and going to the gate he looked out 
through the iron bars. As the vehicle dashed by the north gates he saw 
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that it was one of the Mellish-Park carriages which had been sent to the 
station to meet John and his wife. 

“A short visit to Loon’on,” he muttered. “TI Jay she’s been to fetch the 
brass.” 

The greedy eyes of the half-witted groom peered through the iron 
bars at the passing carriage, as if he would have fain looked through its 
opaque pannels in search of that which he had denominated “ the brass.” 
He had a vague idea that two thousand pounds would be a great bulk of 
money, and that Aurora would carry it in a chest or a bundle that might 
be perceptible through the carriage-window. 

“T’ll lay she’s been to fetch t’ brass,” he repeated, as he crept back to 
the lodge-door. 

He resumed his seat upon the door-step, his cigar-ends, and his re- 
verie, rubbing his head very often, sometimes with one hand, sometimes 
with both, but always as if he were trying to rub some wanting sense or 
power of perception into his wretched brains. Sometimes he gave a short 
restless sigh, as if he had been trying all this time to guess some difficult 
enigma, and was on the point of giving it up. 

It was long after midnight when Mr. James Conyers returned, very 
much the worse for brandy-and-water and dust. He tumbled over the 
Softy, still sitting on the step of the open door, and then cursed Mr. Har- 
graves for being in the way. 

“ B’t s’nc’ y’h’v’ ch’s’n t’s’t ’p,” said the trainer, speaking a language 
entirely composed of consonants, “ y’ m’v dr’v’ tr’p b’ck t’ st’bl’s.” 

By which rather obscure speech he gave the Softy to understand that 
he was to take the dog-cart back to Mr. Mellish’s stable-yard. 

Steeve Hargraves did his drunken master’s bidding, and leading the 
horse homewards through the quiet night found a cross boy with a lantern 
in his hand waiting at the gate of the stable-yard, and by no means dis- 
posed for conversation, except, indeed, to the extent of the one remark 
that he, the cross boy, hoped the new trainer wasn’t going to be up to 
this game every night, and hoped the mare, which had been bred for a 
racer, hadn’t been ill used. 

All John Mellish’s horses seemed to have been bred for racers, and to 
have dropped gradually from prospective winners of the Derby, Oaks, 
Chester Cup, Great Ebor, Yorkshire Stakes, Leger, and Doncaster Cup, 
—to say nothing of minor victories in the way of Northumberland Plates, 
Liverpool Autumn Cups, and Curragh Handicaps, through every variety 
of failure and defeat,—into the every-day ignominy of harness. Even the 
van which carried groceries was drawn by a slim-legged, narrow-chested, 
high-shouldered animal, called the “ Yorkshire Childers,” and bought, in 
its sunny colt-hood, at a gréat price by poor John. 

Mr. Conyers was snoring aloud in his little bedroom when Steeve 
Hargraves returned to the lodge. The Softy stared wonderingly at the 
handsome face brutalised by drink, and the classical head flung back 
upon the crumpled pillow in one of those wretched positions which intoxi- 
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cation always chooses for its repose. Steeve Hargraves rubbed his head 
harder even than before, as he looked at the perfect profile, the red, half- 
parted lips, the dark fringe of lashes on the faintly crimson-tinted cheeks. 

“ Perhaps I might have been good for summat if I’d been like you,” 
he said, with a half-savage melancholy. “ I shouldn’t have been ashamed 
of myself then. I shouldn’t have crept into dark corners to hide myself, 
and think why I wasn’t like other people, and what a bitter, cruel shame 
it was that I wasn’t like’em. Yowve no call to hide yourself from other 
folks; nobody tells you to get out of the way for an ugly hound, as you 
told me this morning, hang you. The world’s smooth enough for you.” 

So may Caliban have looked at Prospero with envy and hate in his 
heart before going to his obnoxious tasks of dish-washing and trencher- 
scraping. 

He shook his fist at the unconscious sleeper as he finished speaking, 
and then stooped to pick up the trainer’s dusty clothes, which were scat- 
tered upon the floor. 

“T suppose I’m to brush these before I go to bed,” he muttered, 
“that my lord may have ’em ready when he wakes in th’ morning.” 

He took the clothes on his arm and the light in his hand, and went 
down to the lower room, where he found a brush and set to work sturdily, 
enveloping himself in a cloud of dust, like some ugly Arabian génie who 
was going to transform himself into a handsome prince. 

He stopped suddenly in his brushing by and by, and crumpled the 
waistcoat in his hand. 

“There’s some paper,” he exclaimed. ‘“ A paper sewed up between 
stuff and linin’.”’ 

He omitted the definite article before each of the substantives, as is a 
common habit with his countrymen when at all excited. 

“ A bit o’ paper,” he repeated, “ between stuff and linin’. I'll rip t 
waistcoat open and see what ’tis.” 

He took his clasp-knife from his pocket, carefully unripped a part of 
one of the seams in the waistcoat, and extracted a piece of paper folded 
double,—a decent-sized square of rather thick paper, partly printed, 
partly written. 

He leaned over the light with his elbows on the table, and read the 
contents of this paper, slowly and laboriously, following every word with 
his thick forefinger, sometimes stopping a long time upon one syllable, 
sometimes trying back half a line or so, but always plodding patiently 
with his ugly forefinger. 

When he came to the last word, he burst suddenly into a loud chuckle, 
as if he had just succeeded in guessing that difficult enigma which had 
puzzled him all the evening. 

*T know it all now,” he said. “TI can put it all together now. His 
words ; and hers; and the money. I can put it all together, and make 
out the meaning of it. She’s going to give him the two thousand pound 
to go away from here and say nothing about this.” 
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He refolded the paper, replaced it carefully in its hiding-place between 
the stuff and lining of the waistcoat, then searched in his capacious pocket 
for a fat leathern book, in which, amongst all sorts of odds and ends, there 
were some needles and a tangled skein of black thread. Then, stooping 
over the light, he slowly sewed up the seam which he had ripped open,— 
dexterously and neatly enough, in spite of the clumsiness of his big fingers. 








Gladys the Lost. 


I. 

Gaps, my sweet, I have wander’d far 

From where your western mountains are, 

Far under soft Italian skies, 

Dreaming ever of your calm eyes. 

Oh, the perfumed breath of the new-mown hay 
On that last day, 

When the fluttering fern-leaves kissed your feet, 
Gladys, my sweet! 


II. 

Gladys, my sweet, you were innocent then 
Merry maid of the mountain-glen; 
No passionate blush had stained the snows 
Deep in the heart of my wild white rose. 
I heard your low voice call to me 

Across the sea: 
With a dream of trouble my steps grew fleet, 

Gladys, my sweet! 


Itt. 
Gladys, my sweet, by your cottage-door 
There are swathes of scented hay once more: 
But you are wandering—who knows where ?— 
A wan wild face under drenched black hair. 
With terror I search ‘neath midnight skies 
For altered eyes. 
Is it your ghost that I dread to meet, 
Gladys, my sweet ? 
Mortmer Couns. 
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Che Metamorphoses of Matter. 


So far as the discoveries of chemistry have hitherto gone, the elementary 
bodies of terrestrial creation, and probably of the entire universe, are no 
more than about 66.* 

Considering the immense diversity of material things within our 
cognisance, the existence of a far greater number of material elements 
would have seemed probable; and feelings of surprise rise to their culmi- 
nating point when individuals not versed in chemistry are informed that 
even of the 66 elementary bodies known, Nature—somewhat fantastically 
as it might seem—has decreed that nearly two-thirds of the materials of 
the earth’s accessible crust should be made up of two elements alone, these 
being oxygen and silicon. Nor is the surprise thus begotten likely to be 
diminished by the assurance that chemical analysis of animal and vege- 
table beings demonstrates the fact, that the main elements—the bulk of 
their composition—are only four: viz. hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbon. Beliefin the immutability of chemical elements may be regarded 
as the axiomatic basis of modern chemistry, as distinguished from ancient 
and medieval alchemy; nevertheless, within the last quarter ofa century, 
some curious revelations have been made that seem almost at variance 
with the dogma. Of these a very cursory notice must on this occasion 
suffice; seeing that the scheme and tendencies of this paper lead us in 
another direction. Perhaps the best popular illustration of the mutation 
of aspect and qualities of which an element may be susceptible without 
combination, is that afforded by the element phosphorus. In the year 
1849, Professor Schriétter of Vienna astonished the chemical section of the 
British Association, holding its séance at Birmingham, by the substance 
he called “amorphous” or “allotropic” phosphorus: a substance that, 
though wholly different from common phosphorus in appearance and many 
qualities, may nevertheless be transformed into ordinary phosphorus by 
mere elevation of temperature; a substance which, torture it, analyse it 
as you will, reveals the presence of no second element. It is phosphorus 
under another form, but nevertheless phosphorus. To present some illus- 
trations of the points of distinction between ordinary and allotropic phos- 
phorus, consider well the following :—Ordinary phosphorus is a body so 
highly inflammable that it must be stored away in water; allotropic 
phosphorus is so devoid of inflammability at the temperature of the 
human body, that the Viennese chemist produced a specimen of it out of 
his waistcoat-pocket. Ordinary phosphorus is light yellow in colour, and 
of the consistence of bees’-wax; allotropic phosphorus is puce-coloured, 
and, when not in powder, very hard. Ordinary phosphorus is readily 
soluble in bisulphide of carbon: when thus in solution constituting the 
liquid denominated by Captains Disney and Norton “ liquid fire; whereas 





* The number is not exactly determined. 
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allotropic phosphorus is not soluble in that liquid at all. Finally, whereas 
ordinary phosphorus is so dangerously poisonous, that even the fumes of it, 
as breathed in the operation of manufacturing lucifer-matches, prove rapidly 
fatal, allotropic phosphorus is wholly devoid of any poisonous quality. 

Whether a material capable of assuming states so diverse is to be 
regarded as simple or compound, as constituted of one element or more 
than one, may indeed involve some nice points of metaphysical inquiry, 
may suggest to philosophers the propriety of looking narrowly at their 
definitions. For the chemist, it only remains to speak of things as he may 
find them according to his evidence; and in this case he is impelled to 
proclaim that ordinary and allotropic phosphorus, elementally considered, 
are one and the same. He has devised the word ‘allotropism’ to desig- 
nate the second aspect which phosphorus and certain other elements may 
assume, and having done this,—not much, indeed,—the man of real 
science, humble as every votary of real science needs must be, proclaims 
the rest a mystery. 

This casual notice and illustration of the mystery of allotropism will 
suffice at the time being. The exemplifications of this property are rare 
after all. Most of the myriad varieties of form and quality under which 
matter presents itself to our senses are clearly traceable to results of com- 
bination. 

Matter is ever combining and recombining. Nothing certainly in 
this world, of the materials of which alone we have full chemical cog- 
nisance, perpetually rests. Rather let us say, nothing for an instant rests 
in all its parts. Even the rocks slowly disintegrate and decay. They 
yield up their elemental parts to other forms, assuming other states of 
combination. But it is when contemplating the living beings of the 
world, that the full grandeur of elemental combination becomes apparent. 
To die is the destiny of all that lives or shall live; but death and dying, 
how shorn of the terrible are the words when understood, as the philo- 
sopher alone can understand them; under the meaning of change of 
elemental parts: the upspringing of new developments ! 

Out of four elements alone, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen, variously combined, the bulk of living beings, animal and veget- 
able, is made up; though, in small proportions, other elements are so 
widely diffused, and so invariable in their localities of diffusion, that 
to regard them as casualties would be highly unphilosophical. Thus 
iron is a constituent of all blood: so is manganese. Phosphorus, that 
highly combustible element and deadly poison, enters so largely into the 
composition of animals, that from bones and certain animal fluids it 
is always extracted. Sulphur, too, is so invariably present in the animal 
world, that chemical tests can reveal its presence in the merest bit of 
feather, or scrap of the oldest blanket. Eggs contain so large an amount 
of sulphur, that the presence of it is revealed by the Silver egg-spoon, 
which turns black (a well known chemical function of sulphur) under the 
natural operation for the performance of which egg-spoons are made and 
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appointed. A gas, holding sulphur for one of its constituents (sul- 
phuretted hydrogen), is continually evolved from the hair, and hence the 
philosophy of a modern hair-dye. Lead and lead compounds blacken, 
like silver and silver compounds, under the influence of sulphur; whence 
it follows that, if litharge (oxide of lead) be made into a paste, and the 
latter mingled with the hair, blackness follows. Silica, or the matter of 
flint, is another curious constituent of vegetables and animals. The 
shiny part of the stalk of grasses is nearly pure silica, and the teeth of 
animals hold it in considerable proportions. According to Decandolle, 
the violet and the vine always contain gold in minute proportions; and 
copper is said to be an invariable constituent of tobacco. + 

These examples will be enough to show how widely diffused, in small 
quantities, are certain elements, in living organisms. The list might 
readily be extended; and perhaps in no case should be closed without 
taking some cognisance of the curious metallic elements potassium and 
sodium. Curiously enough, though the metal—now hardly a curiosity— 
aluminium is a constituent of clay, and perhaps of every variety of soil, 
no vegetable or animal has ever yet been known to reveal aluminium as 
one of the elements of its constituent organisation. 

Passing away from these, and many more curious constituents of 
living beings, we find on near examination, as before announced, that 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen constitute the great material 
staple of all things that, endowed with organisation, are raised to the 
dignity of life and its attendant death. 

To trace the metamorphosis of these four elements, combining, sepa- 
rating, recombining, living, dying, then springing into life only to die and 
live again, is only possible to the chemist. Neither of these elements can 
exist alone in any living form. Oxygen and hydrogen always unite toge- 
ther when they can, the result of union being water. Retrospect and 
calculation alone can bring into evidence the enormous extent to which 
the fluid water enters into living beings, and is necessary to the condition 
of vitality. ‘The loss of weight experienced by all animal and vegetable 
bodies under the process of desiccation is always considerable, in some 
cases enormous. Even the materials ofan adult human body lose at least 
three-fifths when wholly deprived of their constituent water ; and meduse, 
or marine jelly-fish, when dried, shrivel almost into nothing; water con- 
Stituting at least ninety-nine hundredths of their miscalled substance. 

Of all the metamorphoses that the four chief elements of living things 
can undergo, those of carbon are the most remarkable. It is curious 
enough to know that charcoal and the diamond are one and the same 
element,—another example of allotropism, by the way, or existence of one 
element under two forms. But the metamorphoses of carbon by combi- 
nation are still more extraordinary when united with hydrogen; sometimes 
in varying quantities, at other times in identical percentage quantities ; 
nevertheless, generating results which are diverse amongst each other, 
owing to a sort of complex allotropism. Carbon is the very Proteus of 
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creation. United with hydrogen in one proportion (or rather perhaps in 
one of several possible proportions) it becomes ordinary illuminative gas. 
Combination effected with hydrogen in other proportions, the result may 
be oil or fat: then consider the all but innumerable varieties of oily and 
fatty bodies! Carbon and hydrogen joined again in wedlock, we have the 
oils of turpentine and of lemons: materials, strange to say, not only iden- 
tical as to components, but also relative amounts of components. Then 
again all the so-called mineral oils, bodies now so extensively used for 
illuminative purposes (and of these there are myriads), are nothing else 
than compounds of carbon and hydrogen. India-rubber and gutta-percha 
swell the list; the number of which would fill a large volume, were they 
all enumerated. United with oxygen, carbon yields carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, both gases as we ordinarily obtain them, but the first ca- 
pable of being solidified without further union; and in union with various 
materials, especially lime, giving rise to some of the most fixed and solid 
materials of our planet’s crust. Add hydrogen, and another protean phase 
of strange metamorphosis comes before us. Sugar and starch are mate- 
rials of this constitution, both harmless,—in one sense nutritious; but 
crystallised oxalic acid has exactly the same elements, only in different 
proportions. And oxalic acid is a very deadly poison; but unite it with 
lime (another poison), a wholly innocuous compound results; one that 
occurs naturally in each member of the rhubarb tribe. To the triad of 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, add—by combination—nitrogen, this in 
its simple state the most inert of all the elements, and other series come 
upon the scene: quinine and cinchonine, so useful in medicine: prussic 
acid, strychnine, and a host of deadly poisons. Yes, it is a strange matter 
for contemplation, but not more strange than true, that an old boot, the 
lean of a mutton-chop, or a beefsteak, contains all the elements necessary 
to form prussic acid, and out of which prussic acid may readily, by the 
chemist’s skill, be eliminated. 

The most familiar aspect under which carbon meets our view is pit-coal. 
Pit-coal—let us contemplate it. Seen day by day, this very wonderful ma- 
terial is completely vulgarised; but reflected upon, is soon found replete 
with poetry, marvel, and mystery. It is suggestive of awe-inspiring 
thoughts, this pit-coal. In the first place, except nature goes to work 
differently now to what she was wont to do in times of yore, every atom 
of carbon in pit-coal came originally from the air. Yes; the metamor- 
phosis of carbon is one of the most curious matters of philosophic con- 
templation presented by the world’s economy. The air, the earth, and 
living things upon the earth, all hold this protean element in one form or 
another. Start from what point we will, this curious element attends 
our exploratory steps, and springs up in evidence before us. Picture now 
an ideal scene. By some vast cataclysm all animated nature is swept 
from the earth: the air is voiceless, for its birds are dead, and creatures 
ofthe water are destroyed. The world is tenantless, for the last man has 
gone to his narrow home. The globe is void of animated life down to the 
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veriest atomy. ‘The material elements of once living forms have yielded 
themselves up, the trammels of life cast aside. New vital forces have 
marshalled, or are marshalling, them into other forms: onward, thronging 
still to other destinies. What has become of these once elements of ani- 
mated nature? what is to become of them? Chiefly before all, what would 
be the destinies of carbon under the conditions of that life-extinction which 
we have assumed? At the lowest estimation, carbon makes up seven- 
tenths of dry animal materials. The number of human beings existing is 
considered to amount to about 1200 millions. The average weight of an 
adult human being may be considered as about 154 pounds, of which, as 
already remarked, about 90 pounds is water. In the remnant, that is to 
say the dry portion, we have to seek for carbon; and now our calculation, 
hitherto vague, begins to assume an aspect of almost complete certainty. 
Nearly 45 (say 45) parts by weight of the dry portions of an average 
adult human body are carbon; in other words, 45 pounds for an average 
adult. But inasmuch as humanity is not made up of adults, inasmuch 
as we must take the large and the small together, establishing an average, 
we may be perhaps warranted in arriving at the conclusion that a medium 
weight of 22} pounds is a fair carbon-estimate for every human individual. 
Upon this assumption, the total weight of carbon present in the bodies 
of living humanity amounts to the astounding figure of 12,051,212 rons! 
So much, then, for the carbon of humanity. I am not aware that any 
estimate has been made of the aggregate weight of animated creation as 
contradistinguished from mere humanity. Until a census be taken of 
fowls of the air and fishes of the sea, animals ofall sizes and degrees, from 
whales and elephants to microscopic animalcules, one cannot even ap- 
proach the absolute in a speculation like this. But considering the teem- 
ing ocean with its giant cetacea, its fish, its molluscs, large and small, 
and all and every sprawling thing which naturalists’ drag-nets bring 
from the deep upwards :—considering that the upper world has double 
vantage over mere humanity, inasmuch as neither men, nor women, nor 
children of either gender fly :—considering the beasts of the field, wild 
and tame :—pondering on the animated masses, non-human, of living 
flesh,—shall I be deemed to have strained a point in arriving at the con- 
clusion that the aggregate weight of vitalised non-human carbon is 
double that already eliminated as being the carbon-equivalent of living 
humanity? More than 24,100,000 tons. Let us adopt that estimate, and 
adopted, it will be seen to bear out the conclusion, that the world’s full 
complement of animated carbon, suddenly dead and abandoned to disso- 
lution, hither and thither dissipated over the face of the globe, all that 
once solid mass of once vitalised carbon will have to be sought for in 
other forms of combination. You and I will have to die some day. You 
and I will have to yield our carbon, no less than other elements, back to 
the commonwealth of nature. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust: thus is it 
written, and thus shall it be! Yes, proud emperor, or you, fair lady, 
even unto you, and this in despite of cere-cloths and lead coffins. 
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Lady, a word with you. You are as great as great can be, and I, 
what am I? Nobody. Nobody! I smile; the Scytheman smiles. No- 
body! Yes, Iam a body, or I have a body, put the case as you will. 
Lady, calmly let us see what will become of your body, and what will 
become of my body. 

When you die, some fashionable undertaker will solder your 150 pounds 
of bone and blood and flesh into a leaden coffin, and pack the leaden 
coffin away into another coffin, decking the second out with velvet and 
gewgaws as befits your superior station. Then to the vault you shall be 
borne ; earth must not hold you. The cloistered charnel is your resting- 
place; there to defy all elemental change :—braving dissolution. 

Alas, my lady, if you could but see, as I by the light of chemistry 
can see, that festering wreck of poisonous corruption seething within that 
leaden box of yours in twelve short months or less! Your flesh, instead 
of dissolving harmlessly into thin air, or crumbling little by little to mother 
earth, thence passing into trees and flowers, a part of their very being, 
the elements of your body will have fretted into poisonous compounds, 
the veriest breath of which bursting free, as some day it must, will speed 
about pestilence-breeding. There’s no avoiding the common lot, my lady, 
none. Ashes to ashes, dust to dust: thus it is written, and thus 
shall it be! Material elements know their destiny, and must follow it. 
To move on, combining and recombining, idle never, that is their destiny : 
and—typical enough of what we see in life—if their energies be restrained, 
if honest fields of energy be barred, they take to mischief. 

Your 150 pounds (more or less) of bodily material are only lent, my 
lady; held on the frailest of tenures. They are not freehold, nor even 
leasehold. The holding is not yearly, monthly, weekly—not even daily. 
Asleep or awake, Dame Nature puts her physical forces in possession, 
and takes your very substance in kind every moment of your existence ; 
and, when the God of nature despatches Death to garner in the fruits of 
dissolution, think you to escape the common lot? Oh, no, my lady. Ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust: thus is it written, and thus must it be. 

Fair one, this much of you; and now of me. When I die, a plain 
elm coffin awaits me, and that for decency’s sake. Nobody will deem it 
worth the while to solder me up in lead or pewter. Living humanity 
will have had enough of me; my elements will be free to pass on. And 
the spirit—if spirit it be that thinks within me now—would never trouble 
any one who helped the dissolution; liberating the elements by some pro- 
cess more rapid than decay. It matters not, save for the sentiment of it,— 
but sentiment may be the spirit-life within, for aught we know,—it matters 
not, but I fancy mine would be an unhappy ghost, could it but look down 
—or up, as the case might be—and contemplate the noxious forms that 
matter can assume whilst striving to be useful according to its destiny. 
This even when no repressive agency is at work; the grave willing, 
ay ready, to resign its burden; nature caressingly luring the pure ele- 
ments struggling from corruption to join in her life-long revelry of 
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change and travel, dance and rout,—a life-long masquerade. The nitro- 
gen of my substance,—nature wants it: she will make ammonia of it; 
and, as smelling salts, would not a ghost, looking on, be gratified to see 
the pungent salt, in crystal bottled, nestled in the soft recess of a lady’s 
bosom, or warming her delicate nose? Ay; and think of my carbon 
too: what destinies await it! Diffusing sweet odours, perhaps, from the 
petals of a rose. Tended gently by fair hands; helping to make up a 
floral love-token: why not? In some form of life and action my carbon 
must be passing on. Many years must roll by, and many an accident of 
flood and field must happen, ere that element would be likely to find a 
resting-place awhile in pit-coal, limestone, marble, charcoal, or the dia- 
mond: as one who, tired with dancing or the chase, has gone to sleep 
awhile, waiting forthe dawn. And yet perchance it might happen sooner 
than assumed. The charcoal-hurner might lop off some wooden stem in 
which the carbon of my dissolution was busy at life work. Charcoal, 
next to its fair allotropic sister the diamond, is perhaps the most inde- 
structible thing in creation; nature’s slow agencies alone regarded. Cen- 
tury after century water can flow over it, without effecting one touch of 
dissolution. Whether free in the air or buried in the earth, charcoal never 
decays. Touched by fire, charcoal wakes out of its resting sleep, indeed ; 
assumes an invisible form, and fleets about ready for other duties. More 
lasting is the diamond, though far from meriting the designation, addas, 
which formerly it won. Heat them enough, and diamonds burn, vanish- 
ing into thin air. Can my disembodied spirit ever hope to see the carbon- 
elements of that bodily frame which yielded her up in death, glittering 
consolidated, transformed into the most beautiful of all gems? Given 
time encugh—a long time indeed—that event might come to pass. It 
must indeed be a long time, except some ingenious chemist should take 
my carbon-elements in hand and bend them to his purposes. I am not 
sure that diamonds have not been artificially made: nay, I am not quite 
sure they cannot be made by more than one process. Many appearances 
go to beget the supposition that diamonds have crystallised out of some 
fluid menstruum. Occasionally little globules of fluid are to be seen 
within a diamond, and occasionally, when an incautious observer has ex- 
posed to heat a diamond of this sort, it has exploded with a loud noise; 
the liquid wholly disappearing. Taking cognisance of this fact, taking 
cognisance, moreover, of the extreme refrangibility of this imprisoned 
fluid, a modern chemist has stated it as his belief, that it is nothing else 
than liquid carbonic acid ; a fluid that, if the presumption of analogy do 
not lead the mind astray, should be capable of dissolving carbon, and 
furnishing conditions favourable to its crystallisation. 

Beyond the mere watery moisture of animal bodies, there is yet some 
oxygen and hydrogen to be disposed of. Circumstances will determine the 
manner in which these elements shall escape, and how, amongst themselves, 
or with other elements, they shall afterwards recombine. Wedding itself 
to phosphorus, hydrogen may generate a spontaneously inflammable gas, 
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to dance and glimmer fairy-like about, a rollicking Will-o’-th’-wisp. 
Wedding with sulphur, some may expand into that noxious and evil- 
smelling gas, hydro-sulphuric acid, reekling pestilent: a gas so laden 
with the germs of death, that all who breathe an atmosphere holding no 
more than twelve parts of it in a hundred fall down dead, as though 
they had been touched by the wand of Aziel: a gas that can even kill 
by skin-contact ;* and which, present under a still more diluted form, as 
on the swampy coast of Western Africa, breeds the desolating fever of 
that fatal region. But the pestiferous gas has only a short time in which 
to wreak its vengeance. Oxygen lies in wait for it, unites with it by a kind 
of slow combustion, and forms two other compounds—water, harmless 
water, the one; sulphurous acid (gas of burning brimstone) the other. 
And to the latter is accorded « short term of existence. By union with 
more oxygen, oil of vitriol is next formed. Oil of vitriol must needs wed, 
and its spouses are many. It combines with ammonia; it combines with 
lime; with magnesia too :—are not the marriage credentials of this acid 
graven on the walls of the New Palace at Westminster? And now, my 
body, my flesh, my bones, but little remain of ye. Some phosphorus has 
fleeted away, but some, united with lime, still clings to the tomb in the 
form of phosphate of lime, the chief material of bones. This material in 
process of time is decomposed by natural agencies; or greedy chemists, 
exercising their mystic art, may grub up my bones and extract my 
phosphorus bodily. My observant ghost, looking calmly on, may see an 
element of its once-cherished body blazing at the end of a wooden match, 
doing duty in one of Sir William Armstrong’s shell-fusees, or made up 
into phosphor-paste, luring rats to destruction. 

Decay and dissolution are never pleasant to think about. They 
are passing changes that hardly bear unveiling, save under the irradiation 
of the lamp of chemical knowledge; which teaches that decay—dissolu- 
tion—is not destruction. No, decay is not pleasant to contemplate. It 
opens to new regions of life and beauty, but the opening process is rough. 
And even the very throes and travail and progeny of dissolution, so to 
say,—sights which chill with horror, and odours which, floating heavily 
on the breeze, seem like Pandora’s pestilent death-scattering maladies,— 
even all this is beautiful to reflect upon, as spirits may from other worlds 
looking down, or philosophers in this. No, corruption is not nice:—bury 
it, then; burn it, then. That is what nature prompts us to do, and that 
is why she made it so offensive. An organism burnt, its elements are 
liberated at once; and well-pleased Nature absolves the living from the 
pest-laden odours of the dead. Buried, corruption goes on indeed, but 
gently, gradually ; and, if mother earth be not overworked, for the most 
part harmlessly. Not merely has earth—the soil—the power of absorb- 
ing emanations and yielding them up gradually, but has the further 





* Some years ago the experiment was tried in France of enveloping a horse, all 
but the head, in a bag of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. _ The animal was killed. 
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power of working chemical changes upon them, so that they may be 
transmuted into other forms. 

The most deadly poisons known to chemists are products of animal 
and vegetable bodies. Some of these are secreted during life, others the 
products of chemical union. It is a remarkable fact that all this class of 
poisons, without one exception, are unstable, fleeting, and evanescent. 
Their composition is unstable; their elements continually tending to fly 
apart. The chemist cannot in many cases lay hold ofthem; they defy all 
his analysis. Nature seems to intimate, by the frail tenure and instability 
of these, that the elements performing for a time such deadly duty shall 
soon be more genially employed. Pure prussic acid is so very deadly 
that one breath of it into the nostrils extinguishes life in an instant; and 
one drop of it poured into the eye of a strong dog kills the animal not 
less suddenly than if his heart had been torn out by a cannon-ball. Now 
contemplate this :—if nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon, had been destined 
to combine naturally, forming prussic acid to any considerable extent, 
the existence of animated life would not have been possible. Ifthe de- 
composition of animal bodies be allowed to go on gradually without im- 
pediment, as when buried under earth, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen 
do not unite to generate prussic acid; but, let decomposition proceed 
under the modified circumstance of restraint, as in a lead coffin, then is 
that deadly compound prussic acid generated amongst others: a sort of 
indication that Nature rebels against the monopoly of her elements which 
human pomp would enjoin. 

A while ago we seemed to have made out that if all the carbon 
present in all the bodies of animated things now living on the earth could 
be collected and weighed, it would be seen to amount to the enormous 
quantity of 24,102,424 Tons; presently we will compare it with the bulk 
of carbon already exhausted from the earth in the form of pit-coal; but 
prior to this it may not be amiss to contemplate the vast amount of 
carbon evolved from the lungs of humanity day by day. In the breath 
that we expire charcoal exists. Though under ordinary circumstances 
invisible (and well too, or how sooty we should be!) the chemist can make 
it visible—can collect it, weigh it. This done, every adult human being 
is found on the average to evolve no less than thirteen and a half ounces 
of charcoal during the twenty-four hours, which for 1200 millions of 
adults would be about 28,000 tons, and which if halved, in consideration 
of youths, old age, and babies, would still be enormous. 

We will not pause to calculate the figure to which this carbon-evolu- 
tion is raised by the breathing of animals; the reader curious in such 
matters may think out the case for himself. 

From breathing and decay, and other sources, the air is ever supplied 
with carbonic acid, and as continually yields the carbon of it up to plants, 
wherein it becomes fixed. So far as present operations and analogy can 
lead us to perceive, all the carbon present in organic life must have come 
originally from the atmosphere, and, by a parity of reasoning, all the car- 
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bon ever excavated in the form of pit-coal, or remaining to be excavated. 
This seems astounding ; but accepting Liebig’s estimate, that the atmo- 
sphere holds no less than 1,332,142,857 tons of carbon dissolved under 
an invisible form,—present as carbonic acid gas,—much of the astonish- 
ment vanishes. 

In regard to the amount of pit-coal already excavated, consumed, re- 
solved into the atmosphere, a Prussian engineer, M. de Carrnal, has made 
some curious calculations. The quantity of coal actually dug up to the 
end of 1857 amounted, according to him, to 125 millions of tons, a quan- 
tity represented by a compact cubical mass of ten miles across on every 
face. Nineteen-twentieths of this at least are carbon; being equal to 
about one-eleventh the carbon-complement of the whole world’s atmo- 
sphere; and nearly five times greater than the carbon-estimate of the 
amount of animated creation existing at the present time. Further, if 
the world’s 1200 millions of human inhabitants could live, breathing as 
they do now, until their breath-carbon had yielded an amount equal to 
the amount of coal already dug up and consumed, they would have to 
live and breathe away for about 5432 days and a half. 

J. 8. 
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Noses; a Chapter out of Lavater. 


“ Non cuique datum est habere nasum.” 


WueEn I say “out of Lavater,” I do not mean that I have transcribed 
some pages from one of the handsome quarto volumes of the excellent 
Swiss pastor, who was widely recognised in his generation as a man of 
erudition, philosophy, piety, and humanity. AH this must be awarded to 
the enthusiastic advocate, rather than expounder, of physiognomy. No 
one can read those eloquent fragments, so carefully and profusely illus- 
trated, without admiration. I think no one can read them without a 
certain degree of conviction of the truth of their principles. 

Physiognomy, according to Lavater, is the language of nature. 
There may be apples of Sodom—persons and things whose exteriors are 
utterly deceptive; but the rule of life is to judge by appearances. If 
you say, with all the emphasis that belongs to an apothegm, “ appear- 
ances are often deceitful,” I can only tell you that, in this case, often 
means sometimes. As a rule, appearances do not deceive us. As a rule, 
the strong man does not appear weak, nor the weak one strong. Asa 
rule, the man of talent does not look like a fool, nor vice versd. Who 
will say that good men commonly appear to be bad ones ?—and if a bad 
man tries to pass for a good one, he makes an effort to change the spon- 
taneous expression of his nature, and to appear what he is not. 

We constantly judge of the qualities of things by external appear- 
ances. Every man who goes to market knows this. We select animals 
for our varied purposes by the same rule. No one buys a dray-horse for 
a racer. The bull-dog and the greyhound are not liable to be mistaken 
for each other. I am as sure that the three bullet-headed, thick-necked, 
and pug-nosed personages I saw the other day driving up Piccadilly and 
along Hyde Park in a butcher’s cart were not members of the House of 
Peers, as I am that my blooded bay, with his slender legs, arched neck, 
and flashing nostrils, would not find his proper place between the thills of 
one of Barclay and Perkins’s beer-drays. 

Lavater, who was a broad and comprehensive, if not accurate and 
analytic, philosopher, in judging the character of a man by his exterior, 
takes his whole figure into view, as well as his attitudes, gait, manner, 
dress, and even his furniture and surroundings; but he teaches also that 
as, in the harmonies of nature, every part must correspond to every other, 
a part may indicate the whole. Our naturalists find this simple enough, 
and can tell us the habits of an animal from a tooth ora toe-nail. If 
then the foot, supposing a natural one could be found, and more notably 
the hand, may indicate the character, still more must the face, that won- 
derful seat of expression, where thoughts, emotions, passions, and charac- 
ters, formed through successive generations, are stamped, as valleys and 
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mountains are stamped upon the earth, or flit across it, like clouds across 
a summer sky. 

And if we are to look in the face for the strongest, highest, and most 
perfect expression of character, even in the face of a beast, there must be 
some feature of the face on which it is preéminently written. That fea- 
ture, to keep the reader in suspense no longer, is tHE Nose! I can 
imagine looks of incredulity, but it is “as plain as the nose on your face.” 
The nose is the central feature, and the face would not be a face without 
it. Imagine its absence! How would a man look without a nose? He 
may lose legs, arms, eyes, and ears, and may conceal forehead, mouth, 
and chin, yet, with a decent nose, pass muster. Even the smallest, most 
insignificant, and most unshapely nose, is infinitely better than none. 
Must not that be the most important feature whose absence produces the 
most hideous deformity? And must not a feature be significant of cha- 
racter in proportion to its importance? Hrgo—et cetera. 

When I had read Lavater’s fragment on noses, and looked at his 
illustrations in the library of the British Museum, I took a walk among 
the antiquities to see what the Assyrians. Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans thought about the matter; and I found that gods and demi-gods, 
king's and heroes, have all noble and beautiful noses. An inch on a man’s 
nose would be, in a majority of cases, a striking elongation; but the 
antique sculptors, when they had modelled the noblest and most sym- 
metrical human face, full of strength and dignity, power and majesty, 
the face of an ideal monarch or hero, had only to add a few lines to the 
length of the nose, and the face becomes that ofa god. So the great 
painters, in the revival of art in Europe, when they have gathered all 
beauty into the countenances of holy personages, have made their faces 
divine by the idealisation of this single feature. Look, for example, at 
the “ Ecce Homo” of Correggio, or at the Madonnas of Raphael. I think 
that if there were any doubt whether a Greek statue were intended for 
a deity or a mortal, it could always be settled by measuring the nose. 
There are striking proofs of the accuracy of the ancient sculptors in their 
representations of mortals. The Hebrews on the slabs from Nineveh 
might have been copied from photographs taken at the Royal Exchange. 
The Negroes of the Egyptian frescoes are the veritable Sambos of a 
plantation in Brazil or Alabama. And, please to observe, in each case 
the nose is the distinguishing feature. It was from observation, then, 
that they gave their great men great noses; great, I mean, in the true 
elements and signs of greatness. Naturally they expanded these when 
they attempted the representation of divine attributes. 

How beautiful are the noses on the Egyptian sculptures! You may 
spend hours in studying them on covers of porphyry sarcophagi. But if 
you would have all the majesty of a nose, look at the Greek Jupiter; or 
if all the masculine beauty, study the Apollo. The bust of Homer may 
be of doubtful authenticity as a portrait, but what a nose! You ask, 
perhaps, what that signifies if it is not a portrait. It shows us, my 
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friend, what the observation of the Greek sculptors had taught them to 
consider a suitable nose for a Homer; and that is no slight considera- 
tion. If painters and sculptors were to represent heroic and beautiful 
ideals with mean and grotesque noses, we should think them worthy of 
a lunatic asylum; and in this verdict we concede all that Lavater has 
claimed. 

Look again at the busts of Pythagoras and Plato. What majesty! 
what wisdom! and what noses! One nose there was in ancient Greece, 
which is, it must be confessed, a hard nut for Lavater —the conspicu- 
ous pug of Socrates. But we have the testimony of the philosopher 
himself, that his wisdom and virtues were a triumph of-constant effort 
over his natural dispositions. And such a pug as we see portrayed upon 
the mug of the philosopher betokens not a little energy, and that it is 
exceptional, proving a rule, is shown by the fact that every body is 
astonished that such a man should have such a nose. 

If you turn to the left on first entering the British Museum, you pass 
into a gallery of Roman portrait busts. Several are of doubtful or un- 
known personages, and a number, I am sorry to observe, have lost their 
noses by the accidents of fifteen or twenty centuries; but there are the 
busts, and noses entire, and to all appearance faithfully accurate, of Julius 
Cesar, Augustus, Nero, Domitian, Antoninus, Caligula, and a few im- 
perial ladies. Suppose one were to transpose the two noses of Nero and 
Julius Cesar, Each face would be made monstrous. Nero’s is mon- 
strous as it is. He has been called handsome, but his nose is that of a 
demon of cruelty and lust. And this notion of a transposition of noses 
reminds me that the change of this one feature is all that is necessary for 
the most effectual disguise. A false nose is as delusive as an entire mask. 
A false eye must be matched in colour with the true one, or there is a 
disagreeable contrast; but a man who has the misfortune to require a 
false nose must get one in harmony with his whole face, and one which 
is therefore a true expression of his character, or the effect will be very 
unpleasant. No two faces are alike; no two noses will suit the same face ; 
and none but a nose of wax will suit two faces. “Nose of wax!” A 
pliable character is one whose nose may be moulded to any contour. 

The more the reader studies this remarkable feature of the “human 
face divine’—and a noseless face would have no divinity—the more will 
he appreciate its importance. Noses mark the peculiarities of races, and 
the gradations of society. The noses of the Australians, the Esquimaux, 
and the Negroes—broad, flat, and weak—mark their mental and moral 
characteristics. The striking differences between the African Negro and 
the North-American Indian are sculptured on their noses. In the min- 
gled races and different classes of our own country we find the largest 
variety, and every where, if we but examine, the nose is the index of 
class as well as of character. The noses of the aristocracy are not those 
of the democracy; and how could one more appropriately express his 
contempt for an inferior than by turning up his nose at him? Do we 
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see the same kind of noses at the east end of the town as at the west ? 
in the stalls and the dress-circle of the Opera, and in the sixpenny pit 
and threepenny gallery of the minor theatre? at a prize-fight and 
a fashionable evening-party? In smaller towns, where social grades are 
brought nearer together, and can be more readily compared and ex- 
amined, the contrast is very remarkable. Dublin, for example, presents 
us with a perfect gamut of noses, from the most diminutive small potato 
pug to the symmetrical Grecian and haughty Roman. The pug in rags 
drives along in a picturesque donkey-cart; the elegant Grecian, in its 
statuesque beauty, glides past on the side-walk; the Roman reclines in 
a carriage, whose panels exhibit the insignia of ancient rank and domi- 
nion. There are Irish faces of children and of savages, simply good or 
fearfully bad, and there are also those of the highest culture and refine- 
ment. Beauty, genius, valour, and nobility have their home in the sad 
sister island; but all these find their opposites, often in a strange prox- 
imity. 

If you look at the progress of the individual life, the contour of the 
nose marks all its stages. Who ever saw a baby with a Roman or aqui- 
line nose, or even a Grecian? ‘The baby-nose is a little snub, the nose 
of weakness and undevelopment. ‘The child’s nose keeps its inward 
curve; in youth it straightens; and then comes, in certain characters and 
races, the bold outward curve of the aquiline or the stronger prominence 
of the Roman. It may stop at any point in this march of progress, and 
present a case of arrested development. And we all feel instinctively 
that a certain shaped nose is the proper index of a certain character. 
Who expects to see a soubrette on the stage with an aristocratic nose? 
Un nez retroussé is her proper type. The low comedian, if not happily 
favoured by nature, must call in the aid of a touch of vermilion. A 
suitable nose is as necessary as a red wig. But the hero of the play 
must have a proper nose; and if the man who plays romantic robbers has 
one prominent enough, and like an eagle’s beak, it will be some extra 
shillings in his weekly salary. 

When I had pondered Lavater, and surveyed antiquities in stone and 
bronze, frescoes and vases, I looked into the collections of portraits of 
distinguished men, looking especially, as we always do and must look, at 
the most prominent feature. What wonderful noses they have! There 
was not such a nose in all Europe, in his time, as that worn upon the 
face of the Emperor Charles V.; and those of Henry IV., Pope Alexander 
VII., Charles XII. of Sweden, and Frederick II. of Prussia, were scarcely 
less remarkable. The fierce nose of the youthful Napoleon compacted 
into the massive one of the Emperor; and then, for a soldierly and heroic 
nose, where would you look for a finer one than that which marked, 
among a million, the striking face of Wellington? All that was great 
in firmness, patience, and heroism in the character of Washington is 
stamped upon his nose. 

Look now at the beautiful noses of the poets. Tasso, Dante, Petrarch, 
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have noses like the gods of immortal verse. Our own bards are in no 
way deficient. Study the portraits of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, and so down to the present Laureate. See also Moliére, 
Voltaire, Erasmus, Pascal, and Schiller. All men of genius, but how 
varied! But there is not a greater variety in character than in that 
feature which the ancients called “honestamentum faciei;” and which 
is all that, and something more. Could Schiller’s bust change noses with 
Voltaire’s? ‘Try the experiment, and if it proves satisfactory I will 
abandon the whole theory, and call science a cheat and nature an im- 
postor, and Lavater a dupe and a donkey. Show mea thief with the 
nose of Algernon Sidney; show me an empty fop, if there are any yet 
extant, with the nose of Lord Bacon; or some soft poltroon with the 
profile of Philip the Bold, or Elliott, the hero of Gibraltar; find me, in 
a group of costermongers and potboys, the noses of Cato and Cicero, 
Locke and Johnson, Loyola, Titian, Michael Angelo, or Lord Brougham, 
and you may have my head for a football, and do what you like with its 
special honestamentum. 

Or if you have any doubts of the accuracy of these portraits ; if you 
say that painters are apt to flatter, and so admit the whole argument 
when you allow that to paint a man with a strong, or bold, or subtle, or 
heroic nose is flattery, here is a study for you in the nearest stationer’s 
window, or in those admirable collections of photographic portraits in 
Regent Street, the Strand, or Fleet Street, or scattered over the metro- 
polis. Compare a row of distinguished portraits, from the aristocracy of 
birth and blood, oft ennobled by noble deeds, or the aristocracy of talent 
and genius, with another line which you may select from the show-board 
of the sixpenny galleries, and to which no names are attached. ‘“Com- 
parisons are odious,” but in the cause of science they are more than jus- 
tifiable. I could spend hours in studying the distinguished and beautiful 
faces which bear upon them the stamp of birth and the refinement of 
breeding, or the power and energy of genius and ambition—those who 
have been ennobled in the past, and those who are ennobling themselves 
in the present. 

But is there no chance for a man without a nose, that is to say, with- 
out much ofa nose? Wherever there is ambition, there is hope. Men 
succeed against great obstacles, and why not against little noses? The 
case of Socrates is certainly encouraging. Energy not seldom declares 
itself in a knob that may require one or two generations to mould into 
symmetry. When a man has shown qualities beyond the expectations 
based upon his proboscis, there is no doubt that that organ visibly ex- 
pands, and that it will be found fully developed in his posterity. 

I might easily extend my observations to the whole animal creation, 
and prove the theory of Lavater by an elaborate essay on comparative 
noseology. What animal has the most remarkable nose? The “ half- 
reasoning elephant,” to be sure. Where resides the majesty of the lion, 


and gives him his title of “king of beasts”? In his lordly and almost 
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human nose. The fiercest of fishes, which can kill the monsters of the 
deep, and even pierce a ship’s bottom, owes his prowess to the length and 
hardness and sharpness of his nose,—just what we should expect ofa 
sword-fish, and a remarkable contrast to the feature which is the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the bottle-nose whale. We might study birds, 
from the snipe to the eagle; but enough. A word to people with good 
noses is sufficient: the rest may be expected to give a wide berth to 
Lavater. They may set their faces against his doctrines, but it is a com- 
fort to think that there is not much harm to be expected from the oppo- 
sition of a face which is deficient in its most important feature. The 
advecate of physiognomy may safely appeal to his intelligent, and there- 
fore well-looking, readers; and when the question is put in such an 
assembly, he may be well contented to take the eyes and nose. 








Che Rose's Death. 





When the west is burnt away, 

All but one long crimson ray ; 

When the warm dew on the vine 

Is distilled to fairy wine; 

When the birds sleep in their nest, 
And the cattle, brooding, rest; 

When night looms in darkening sky,— 
Then the rose prepares to die. 


When the flowers have fairy dreams, 

And white moths flit o’er glooming streams; 
When elm-branches sway and feather, 
Boding of rude autumn weather ; 

When the gambols are quite done 

Of all children of the sun, 

And a hush comes on the mirth 

Of all creatures of this earth; 

When that gold light quits the sky,— 

Then the rose prepares to die. 











“De Lunatico.” 





Some two or three years ago a few medical men who stood at the head 
of their branch of the profession met together with the generous purpose 
of providing for a want recognised by all, but which it seemed nobody’s 
business to satisfy. As the Government would have answered their 
request with the usual assertion that it had no funds at its command for 
the purpose, these medical men resolved to make a direct appeal to the 
public, which, thanks to English men and women, hardly fails when a 
valid reason is submitted. But, in spite of the powerful support of 
Charles Dickens on this occasion, the appeal proved unsuccessful ; for the 
subject was painful, and of a nature people are ever disposed to forget. 
The medical men to whom I have referred were those who have taken 
lunacy under their peculiar care, and the subject of their anxiety was the 
provision of a home and refuge for those afflicted members of the middle 
classes who must either accept parochial relief or become a heavy burden 
on their family and friends. The former was only too often the alterna- 
tive accepted, and wisely accepted; but, as I said, such menas Drs. Hood, 
Conolly, and others of equal reputation, believed that they had a fair case 
to lay before the public, and resolved to make the effort. That it should fail 
was not surprising. Now and then the nation is aroused by some glaring 
instance to turn its attention to the subject of lunacy; but when the 
nine days’ wonder has died out, we tacitly shelve the subject again. 
There are few among us, I fancy, who would care to visit an asylum ; 
for there is something essentially depressing in the contemplation of man 
bereft of his senses; while, on the other hand, the patients are completely 
out of the world, and even if they suffered wrong (which is very impro- 
bable) any protest they might venture to make would be met in imine 
by the objection that it was the prompting ofa diseased imagination. 
Still, the subject is not one that should be overlooked ; for it is a matter 
in which every one of us may say that we know what we are, but know 
not what we may be, and therefore an investigation into the present 
treatment of lunacy may not be labour thrown away. In order, then, to 
lay before my readers what it is and what it may become, I will describe 
to them, as cursorily as I can, the refuges which public charity or the 
parochial system offers to a hapless class of beings, whom savage nations 
have ever treated with peculiar tenderness, but whom civilisation prefers 
to keep out of sight. 

I assume all my readers are aware that lunacy is gradually on the 
increase, and that there is a growing complaint throughout the country 
of a want of space to provide for patients of this class. It would carry 
me too far were I to attempt to account for this fact; but fact it is, and 
even the Middlesex portion of the metropolis, although it has two asylums, 
holding an aggregate of four thousand patients, is awaiting with dread 
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the moment when these buildings must be enlarged. It is equally known 
that with the increase of lunacy the treatment of the patients has under- 
gone an entire change. Time was when they were chained up to make 
an English holiday, and people thought they had expended their time 
and their twopence profitably in paying a visit to the poor wretches con- 
fined in Bethlehem. It is only necessary to examine a certain picture 
by Hogarth to feel convinced that the change was not made one moment 
sooner than was imperative. To Dr. Conolly, I believe, is owing this 
wondrous alteration, as well as the introduction of the non-restraint sys- 
tem on a large scale. Having thus cleared the ground, I will ask my 
readers to accompany me to Colney Hatch, and inspect the working of 
the new treatment. __ 

Colney Hatch Asylum is probably the largest in the world: for, 
although the Salpetriére may cover more ground, it includes a hospital, 
a reformatory, and other buildings unconnected with lunacy. The first 
thing that strikes the visitor is the remarkable quietude: he has, doubt- 
less, preconceived notions about lunacy generally, and has not yet re- 
signed the feeling of dread with which he has invested the subject. After 
he has looked about him sufficiently long to convince himself that no 
patients are lurking round corners in order to pounce on him, or perform 
any of those playful tricks which novelists of the Lorrequer school have 
described (I pity their taste) as occurring in private asylums, the visitor 
cannot help noticing the beautiful cleanliness and order every where pre- 
vailing. Ere I visited Colney Hatch I had believed that a man-o’-war 
was the beau-ideal of order; but I may safely affirm that the system 
prevailing at Colney Hatch is not surpassed on board the most crack 
vessel in her Majesty’s Channel fleet, although the latter is far more ex- 
pensive to produce. The next stage the visitor passes into is one of 
bewilderment ; for he is led along interminable passages, all precisely 
alike, and he helplessly resigns himself to the kindly offices of his guide. 

The asylum stands in its own grounds, which are well shut in, although 
no obtrusive stone wall is visible: in these grounds the patients roam 
about in perfect freedom, and the parterres are as well kept up as in a 
gentleman’s private park. We might reasonably suppose that such 
patients would take a delight in planting trees root upwards, breaking off 
branches, and picking all the flowers; but destructiveness is no longer 
the rule with the mentally afflicted. It is true that here and there 
instances are still found of patients who have a fancy for tearing up their 
books and clothes, but it is remarkable how soon they are cured of such 
propensities. Slight confinement, or privation of small comforts, re- 
garded as great by these childish intellects, is in most cases found suf- 
ficient to enforce an obedience to the regulations. 

The facade of the asylum, which is of enormous length, is divided into 
two equal wings by a gateway and dome in the centre. On entering the 
hall the visitor has the male wards on his left, the female on his right, 
hand; the neutral ground between them being occupied by the chapel, 
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official rooms, and dining-halls. On entering a ward, say on the female 
side,—for, although both are much alike, I presume that the visitor will 
feel more comfortable among the gentler sex,—he will probably have his 
preconceived ideas as to lunacy at once and for ever overthrown. He 
finds himself in a very long, well-ventilated, and cheerful gallery, with 
doors opening out of it to the sleeping-cells. In the centre is a species of 
bay, in which are the fire-places and a pleasant out-look on the exercising 
grounds, while down the gallery are covered tables, bearing chess- and 
draught-boards, gay flowers, and other social amenities. The walls are 
hung with engravings, among which the coloured pictures of the Z/lus- 
trated London News occupy a prominent place,* while in the majority of 
the wards there is an excellent pianoforte. An inspection of the sleeping- 
rooms is equally satisfactory ; they are beautifully clean and comfortable, 
and there is about their arrangements a thoughtfulness which does the 
heart good when we reflect on the class for which they are provided. 
Among them are a lavatory, a species of pantry, and the padded and 
half-padded rooms. The latter, however, are principally kept up in terro- 
rem, or a patient may be placed in them, whom recurrent illness induces 
to disturb the rest_of her companions; for, with all their quietude, the 
patients have this in common with the denizens of the Zoological Gardens, 
that when one begins to make an uproar, all the others grow excited. 

The guard of such”wards, which contain an average of seventy to 
eighty patients, is confided to two young women, whose so'e weapon of 
defence is a whistle, which may be heard for a long distance, I grant, but 
would be powerless in the event of a combined attack, such as we read of 
in Mr. Whitty’s Friends of Bohemia. These nurses are in no way se- 
lected for their strength, but they are as safe as the traditional lady who, 
as Moore tells us, used to walk about Ireland covered with jewelry— 
before car-drivers were introduced. In the first place, there is always a 
certain number of patients who will help the nurses, either through self- 
interest or a feeling of affection; and secondly, the medical superintendent 
knows, as it were intuitively, when a patient is inclined to grow dan- 
gerous, and has herremoved. I need not say that classification goes for 
a great deal in the prevention of émeutes. 

The wards are nearly all alike, of course with this difference, that 
epileptic and dirty patients are kept apart, and small luxuries would be 
thrown away on them. The house-work of the asylum is performed by 
the patients, who appear to take a pride in keeping the wards and cells 
clean; and a visit to the laundry is worth a day’s journey. In a word, 
regarding Colney Hatch as a pauper asylum, that is to say, a building 
maintained by the metropolitan ratepayers,—where the expenditure of 
every extra shilling is jealously watched by some friend of the people or 
popularity-hunting county magistrate, who is nothing if not critical, and 





* In every asylum and hospital I have visited, I have seen the well-known print 
of the “Great Eastern” occupying the post of honour. 
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not very much even then,—the management reflects great credit on all 
parties concerned. When I look at Colney Hatch as a pauper asylum, and 
remember the way in which paupers as arule are treated, I take off my hat 
to the Middlesex magistrates, for recognising progress so far as they have 
done. They have so long been an object of ridicule, and perhaps justly 
so, that I have resolved to do all I can to rehabilitate them, though never 
forgetting that, while Plato is my friend, truth is my sister. 

Colney Hatch Asylum is recruited from the northern and eastern 
parts of the metropolis, while Hanwell offers an asylum to patients from 
the west and south-west. Although pauper patients, I regret to say, 
represent nearly every class of the community, the majority come from 
the lower strata of society, in the shape of small tradesmen, costermon- 
gers, and their wives and families. The causes of mania are, in the first 
place, a propensity for drinking ; secondly, religion ; and lastly, mental 
depression, produced by a hard and incessant struggle for the means of 
existence. Among’ the latter, poor needlewomen figure to a large extent. 
With a small portion there is an hereditary predisposition to mania; but 
as I am treating my subject generally, I may omit them. The facilis 
descensus by which patients reach the asylum can be easily described : 
they display traces of an undeveloped mania, and their friends, with that 
laudable desire of Englishmen to keep aloof from the parish as long as 
possible, conceal the fact, and endure much suffering in consequence. At 
length the patient grows worse, or the family funds are exhausted, and 
no resource is left; the parochial doctor is called in; he very speedily 
decides the question of sanity-—for no Windham examination takes place 
with the utterly poor ; the circumstances of the family are investigated, 
and if nothing can be contributed by them to the patient’s support, the 
parish authorities hand him over to the county asylum, and undertake to 
pay fourteen shillings a week till he is cured, which is doubtful, or till he 
dies, which is certain. 

And now let me look at the reverse of the medal. It has been stated 
over and over again that the maximum of patients an asylum should hold 
is five hundred, if any hope of permanent cure is entertained. Several of 
the commissioners, when examined before a committee of the House, 
reduced this maximum to three hundred. Now, at Colney Hatch there 
are over two thousand patients, in all stages; and the medical staff, though 
numerous enough to attend to the physical wants of the patients, have 
no time to devote to curative processes. It is also certain that such an 
agerecate of patients must have a deleterious effect on each other, and 
that those who have a remnant of sanity left gradually drift, through 
constant association, into the same hopeless state as the rest. Virtually 
we may say, therefore, that a patient who has once entered Colney Hatch 
has little chance of ultimate recovery. But I have a worse objection to 
offer: the system prevailing at Colney Hatch is an amalgamation of 
those existing in prisons and workhouses, and the effect is most de- 
pressing. All the patients who addressed me, and they were numerous, 
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wanted to know what crime they had committed to be shut up in prison. 
An idée fixe, if you will, but the incessant locking and unlocking, and 
the clang of keys, are apt to make the visitor much of the same opinion. 
Then again, in their desire for order, the magistrates appear to have gone 
to the opposite extreme, and employed a Prussian bureaucrat to draw 
up the regulations. A dull uniformity offends the eye: the warders 
resemble continental policemen minus the sabre; the nurses wear dresses 
all alike; and the patients represent a regiment in the uniformity of their 
clothing. Another fault I find with Colney Hatch is the great number 
of idiots mixed up with the patients proper: were they placed in a build- 
ing of their own, as common sense dictates they should be, the number 
of patients at Colney Hatch would be greatly reduced, and I feel assured 
that great advantage wouldaccrue. Altogether, then, beyond the clean- 
liness and order, I cannot bestow any great praise on Colney Hatch; for 
it has been allowed to become a refuge for incurables, instead of fulfilling 
its higher mission as a place of cure. Far be it from me to attach any 
blame to the medical department for this /ache: they work with an 
energy and perseverance beyond all praise; but I regret that the county 
magistrates should have allowed the evil to grow above their heads, and 
the result is, that a building destined for the simply unfortunate has gra- 
dually assumed the aspect of a prison. 
The next large pauper asylum J will select as a type is the Surrey, 
pleasantly situated on Wandsworth Common. It is a very handsome 
building in the Elizabethan style, and intended for one thousand patients. 
Although many of the faults [ have mentioned in connexion with Colney 
Hatch exist here, Iam bound to confess that itis in every respect a more 
cheerful place, and I noticed a more hopeful look among the patients, 
instead of the prevailing sullenness at Colney Hatch. I am glad to say, 
too, that they made considerably more noise, which struck me as a recog- 
nition of their existence. If I may venture the comparison, Colney Hatch 
resembles a huge schoolroom, with the master seated at his desk and 
toying with his cane, and the Surrey Asylum the same schoolroom when 
the master’s back is turned. One great point is, that there is not a single 
-uniform throughout the building, and the patients do not suffer from the 
presence of self-obtruding authority. Asa class they are much the same 
as at Colney Hatch, and in both establishments it is a gratifying thing 
to notice the tolerance granted to all religious creeds. I was specially 
struck at Colney Hatch by the sleeping-room of an old Catholic dame, 
in which she had arranged a small altar, while the walls were covered 
with pictures of saints and holy women. In one respect the Surrey 
Asylum possesses a marked superiority over Colney Hatch, and that is 
in the farm; which, through the intelligent care of Mr. Bridgelands, is 
not only self-supporting, but at the same time allows the male patients 
to be employed in a way that causes a great saving in the medical stores. 
The Essex County Asylum at Brentwood may be regarded as the 
model of pauper buildings of this class. The Asylum, which is a very 
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handsome specimen of architecture, and calculated to hold five hundred 
patients, stands on the top of a breezy hill, in the midst of artistically 
laid-out gardens. Inside it bears no resemblance to other pauper asy- 
lums I have visited: the whitewashed walls are papered over, the floor is 
every where covered with cocoa-fibre matting, and rare plants and birds 
occupy the windows, which are shaded by crochet-worked white curtains. 
In short, it is impossible to believe that you are in an asylum until you 
look at the patients. Mania is dreadful enough among the intelligent 
classes, but when it assails rustics the combination is hideous. I saw some 
faces which will haunt me for a long time, such an expression of ferocity 
and cunning did they bear. These, of course, were isolated instances, 
and the majority of the patients displayed a liveliness and mirth, I fancy, 
foreign to them prior to their affliction. Of the one hundred and forty 
patients admitted during the past year, forty-five were labourers or 
their wives, and twenty-six were female servants. Among the supposed 
causes of the disease, I may mention that thirty-one patients had here- 
ditary mania, eighteen fell victims to intemperance, while poverty and 
want accounted for ten cases. Cruelty of husband is responsible for two 
cases, and two males went mad through confinement in gaol. Of the 
entire number of patients under treatment in the Asylum during 1861, 
who were 587 in all, seventy-five were discharged recovered, one was 
removed improved, two were removed unimproved, and forty-two died. 

The principal reason why Brentwood Asylum is so satisfactory is be- 
cause the management is entirely intrusted to Dr. Campbell, the medical 
superintendent. The magistrates, while exercising the proper control, 
place thorough confidence in their officer, and codperate cordially in car- 
rying out every improvement he suggests, feeling assured that it will 
conduce to the welfare of the patients. While at Colney Hatch the ma- 
gistrates find it necessary to assert their authority by interfering in the 
most trifling details, and thus produce a general fussiness detrimental 
to the interests of the Asylum, their brethren in Essex leave Dr. Camp- 
beil’s hands unfettered, and allow him a seat at their deliberations. The 
Middlesex magistrates, I fancy, would think that the end of the world had 
arrived, were such a proposition made to them. But the value of the 
system is shown in the results, and with far more unpromising material 
to work upon, Dr. Campbell has ended by establishing a system which 
probably has not its equal in Europe. He has two great specifics for 
insanity—work and relaxation. As the male patients are nearly all agri- 
cultural labourers, he employs them on the farm under the superintend- 
ence of the attendants, and all work with a will. This will be seen when 
I state that the gross profit made from the garden and farm during the 
past year was upwards of 825/. The dietary at this Asylum, as indeed at 
all I have visited, is ample, and the average cost per head a week last year 
was 10s. 63d. 

Two things especially struck me while walking about the grounds: 
the first was, that the airing yards were turfed, and raised so high that a 
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fosse was formed between them and the surrounding wall. In this way 
the prospect was unimpeded; and I may add that, in whatever quarter I 
looked, a pleasant landscape met my eye, for Essex is not the ugly county 
it is usually supposed to be. The next thing was the cemetery, where 
each grave was surmounted by a neat cross, and by a simple arrangement 
could be recognised when friends expressed a desire to see the last resting- 
place of a patient. Trifles these, it will be said; but nothing is a trifle 
when we desire to follow the working of a system, and these slight facts 
but confirmed the high opinion I had already formed of the Brentwood 
Asylum and its medical superintendent. The only feeling that obtruded 
on my mind was that the treatment was too good for the class; but when 
we see the cheap rate at which it is maintained, I can only regret that it 
is not more generally adopted. 

At the same time, Dr. Campbell acts on the principle that all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy: he has erected a neat private theatre, 
and his winter entertainments are regarded as an event in the vicinity. 
All the year round something in the shape of relaxation is going on; for 
it is now recognised that “amusement serves to carry the mind away from 
the contemplation of its own ills, and for a time at least to afford a salu- 
tary relief from the moody influences that grow within.” I am pleased 
to state that the same principle is recognised at most pauper asylums; 
and though Colney Hatch may be behindhand for the present, I feel but 
little doubt that a change for the better will take place ere long. I was 
present at the Christmas ball given to the patients at that Asylum, and 
felt convinced, from the transient gleam of happiness which lit up many 
a face, that the patients were forgetting their sorrow. 

Dr. Campbell intends to carry out even a greater innovation than any 
which have preceded it at Brentwood. Essex, too, finds that the accom- 
modation for patients is insufficient, and that the hour is at hand when the 
builder will have to be called in. Instead of adding a costly wing, it is 
proposed that cottages should be built on the estate, in which the more 
harmless patients will reside in comparative freedom. This system has 
long existed at Gheel, and has been found to work well. Of course 
though, the practice that prevails there, by which the keeper, if compelled 
to leave two patients at home, couples them together like grayhounds by 
a chain passed through a hole in the wall, will not be adopted. Dr. 
Campbell appears very sanguine as to the result; and should it turn out as 
anticipated, it will cause a revolution among our country asylums. It is 
self-evident that patients will have a better chance of cure in this way, 
when left to their own resources, than when affected by the necessary 
monotony and regularity of an asylum ward, however cheerfully it may 
be fitted up. 

I have thus, I hope, given a fair idea of the pauper asylums, both 
metropolitan and county, and it will not be necessary to pursue that 
branch of my subject further, though I feel tempted to diverge to the 
Derby and Cambridge Asylums, both of which, I hear on all sides, are 
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admirably managed. I will now turn to the second class, the hospitals 
for the cure of lunacy, of which we have two in London, Bethlehem and 
St. Luke’s. The broad features of these hospitals may be portrayed in a 
few lines: patients are admitted for one year, on bailbond of two house- 
holders to remove them at a week’s notice, if called upon to do so by the 
medical authorities. Only those patients are allowed admission who 
afford a reasonable prospect of cure, and Bethlehem adheres to this rule 
very strictly. It is modified to some extent at St. Luke’s, as I will show 
when I visit that hospital. 

I confess that it was with a slight heart-sinking that I rang the bell 
of Bethlehem, for it bears a bad name even at the present day, when all 
has been changed from darkness to light. Inside, however, the uncom- 
fortable sensation at once wore off, and my feeling became one of unmin- 
gled admiration as I passed through ward after ward. It was not merely 
the comfort I saw lavished every where, but the constant desire to supply 
pleasing objects for the eye, that affected me. There was a profusion of 
flowers; magnificent aviaries stood in the window niches; the walls 
were concealed by pictures; in a word, wherever I turned I found some- 
thing on which the eye rested with satisfaction, as it evidenced such 
intense consideration and adaptation of means to the end. The galleries 
are splendidly airy and spacious, and all paneled with wood, which re- 
moves any possible prison look. The male patients have a reading-roum, 
and a magnificent billiard-room, as good as any to be found in a London 
Club; while the females have cheerful needle-rooms, pianofortes, and 
materials for drawing, painting, and making artificial flowers. But far 
beyond all this was the hopeful, glad look I saw on every face; and the 
manner in which the patients crowded round Dr. Hood proved how 
entirely he had gained their affections by his unremitting kindness, and 
attention to their wants and even caprices. In my visits ‘to the asylums, 
I have found this one of the best tests of the condition of the patients; for, 
as a rule, they are extremely suspicious and retiring, and it takes a long 
time ere their confidence can be gained. The culinary arrangements are 
also first rate ; and, in short, Bethlehem may be regarded as the earthly 
Paradise of lunatic patients. The result of this treatment is eminently 
satisfactory ; for nearly seventy-six per cent are discharged annually as 
cured. 

Still, it has not been so very difficult as might be supposed to attain 
this result. Bethlehem has, in round numbers, an income of 30,0002, 
and the average curable inmates are three hundred. I leave out of the 
calculation the criminal lunatics, who are placed here under arrangement 
with the authorities, for they will be shortly removed to an_asylum which 
Government is building for the reception of prisoners of that description. 
I may mention as an historic fact, that I saw Oxford busily engaged in 
plastering, and apparently more sane than half the people we meet in a 
day’s march; and perhaps he is so. It may be said that, with a right of 
selecting patients, and with an average of 100/. for the support of each, 
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any medical man could have attained the same results as Dr. Hood has 
done. It may be so, but at any rate great credit is due to that gentleman 
for hitting a blot : he has considered the accommodation of Bethlehem too 
good for the pauper lunatic, and recruits his patients among the middle 
classes. At the same time he is desirous of increasing his numbers, and 
has recently, I believe, laid a proposition before the Board that one hun- 
dred more patients should be admitted. I trust that he will only regard 
this as the thin edge of the wedge, for I am convinced that Bethlehem 
could afford accommodation for at least six hundred, especially when the 
criminals are removed. It will be almost needless to state that the 
patients have every sort of amusement in Bethlehem, and that Dr. Hood 
and his family, treating them rather as friends, spend many hours in 
cheerful conversation with them, which is found to produce the most 
satisfactory results. 

What shall I say of St. Luke’s? Alas, after a comparison with 
Bethlehem, longum abludit imago. I grant that it is in many respects a 
noble institution, and that every thing possible to improve it is carried out 
by the Committee and the indefatigable medical superintendent, Mr. 
Toller; but the smallness of its income has led to a modification of the 
original system. St. Luke’s now offers a home to incurable patients at 
the rate of one guinea a week, and has thus to some extent established a 
competition with the private asylums. At the outset these patients were 
taken on a weekly payment of seven shillings, but it has been found 
necessary to increase the amount. In spite of every exertion to improve 
it, St. Luke’s is a sadly depressing place to visit: the building, erected 
more than a hundred years ago, ignores those conditions of light and ven- 
tilation deemed so essential at the present day; and though I can speak 
in the highest terms of the attention Mr. Toller devotes to his patients, 
the excellence of the dietary, and the general comfort of the inmates, these 
external defects can never be eradicated till the building is entirely rebuilt. 
It is true that I visited it on a dark February day, which probably added 
much to the gloominess; but I do not imagine that St. Luke’s would 
appear cheerful even on the brightest summer-day. In other respects, 
apart from the luxurious appliances of Bethlehem, the system appears 
much the same: an equal number of patients is discharged cured, and 
the musical entertainments, given through the winter-months once a fort- 
night, have been deservedly well spoken of by the press generally, and 
formed the subject of a drawing in a recent number of the J/lustrated 
News. It is not too much to say, then, that every thing within human 
limits is done at St. Luke’s to promote the comfort and recovery of the 
patients, and my only wonder is that such success is obtained under such 
depressing influences. The public would do much for this hospital if 
they would ‘bestow a portion of their abundant charity upon it ; for it is 
an institution the closing of which would be highly to be regretted, while 
the acknowledged benefit it produces is only limited by the pecuniary 
resources at its command. 
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I will now turn my attention to a peculiar class of asylums, generally 
called mixed, which are, to a certain extent, both public and private; that 
is to say, while they afford accommodation for paupers, they are the pro- 
perty of an individual, who at the same time receives private patients. 
Of these establishments there are, I believe, five in London, and I will 
select as my type Camberwell House, kept by Dr. Paul, where every 
facility was readily granted me for my investigation. It occupies the 
site of the old Naval School, since removed to New Cross, and the 
grounds and buildings are very spacious and excellently adapted to the 
object. ‘These houses serve as a species of annexe to the County Asylums 
when the latter are full, though many London unions prefer sending their 
patients direct to them, under the impression that they will not only be 
more kindly treated, but also that they have a better chance ofcure. The 
average rate of payment is the same as that at the County Asylums, and 
the fare decidedly better. But the great advantage of Dr. Paul’s estab- 
lishment is its homeliness: the patients move about from one room to 
another at perfect liberty, the only marked separation being of course 
between males and females, although they frequently come together for a 
dance. Throughout this establishment I noticed a prevalent cheerfulness, 
and the healthy appearance of the patients showed that they had no 
cause of complaint. I shall probably surprise some of my readers when 
I tell them that Dr. Paul’s house in the Camberwell Road contains up- 
wards of three hundred patients, private and pauper, and yet you might 
pass it any number of times before discovering the fact. 

The private patients are virtually divided into three classes, according 
to the rate of payment, but I suspect that the distinction is merely nomi- 
nal. The first-class patients have a carriage at their disposal, and are 
allowed to go out on parole in some cases ; but the same liberal treatment 
as regards food, &c., is applied to all classes. Nothing, in short, can be 
more gratifying to the moralist than a ramble through Dr. Paul’s estab- 
lishment; for he finds on all sides evidences of the kindest treatment, and 
an amount of intelligent expenditure, proving that the proprietor regards 
his establishment from a more elevated point of view than a mere com- 
mercial speculation. I have dwelt on Dr. Paul’s establishment, as it is 
the only one of this nature I have had opportunity to inspect; but I have 
no reason for believing that the other four in London are not equally well 
conducted. As the charges are so carefully graduated, there are but few 
families utterly unable to support a relative in a house of this sort, and 
they are certainly a great source of comfort to the middle classes. At the 
Same time I must add that the percentage of cures at asylums of this 
kind is high (having regard to the class of patients admitted); for as the 
demands for admission are generally in excess of the accommodation, it 
is naturally to the interest of the proprietors to discharge a large annual 
number, and thus maintain the good character of their houses. 

Of the highest class of private asylums I am unable to speak person- 
ally, for their proprietors are naturally chary of visitors; not that they 
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have any thing to conceal, but their patients are of a class who, as a rule, 
shun observation, and pay a high price for the seclusion they require. As 
a general rule these private asylums are of the nature of boarding-houses, 
and most of their proprietors possess a professional reputation, which is a 
guarantee of the purity of their motives. Here and there, it is true, 
people talk of patients whose recovery has been delayed for the sake of 
the profit derived from them; but if such cases have occurred—which is 
doubtful—they are but as exceptions to the rule. 

It has long been the fashion for the novelist who desires to create a 
sensation to have his hero or heroine carried off to a private madhouse. 
In a book called Valentine Vox, I remember, the most harrowing details 
were given of the horrible treatment a worthy elderly gentleman received 
at the hands of big and burly ruffians, who thought that he did not leave 
the world soon enough for his relations. Heartrending was the descrip- 
tion of the feet-tickling to drive him into a state of mania; but I am 
afraid that it did not produce the right effect upon me, as the incident 
always reminded me of the wicked husband in Mrs. Jarley’s Waxwork 
Exhibition. All this may be tolerated in fiction, but in reality I believe 
it impossible to occur at the present day. Even Lord Shaftesbury, the 
sworn foe of private asylums, and who would shut up every one of them 
had he the will, was obliged to confess the other day in the House of 
Lords that such cases could hardly occur under the present system. If 
we look at the obstacles, we shall at once see the justice of his lordship’s 
assertion. In the first place, if a desire is felt to lock a person up who 
is perfectly sane, the certificate of two doctors must be obtained, which 
has to be endorsed by the medical attendant of the asylum, and forwarded 
to the Commissioners of Lunacy within seven days of admission. This 
presupposes very considerable and expensive collusion, for detection would 
be the moral death of all three culprits, and such detection is almost cer- 
tain. The Commissioners are bound to visit the private asylums in the 
Metropolitan District four times a year; the public and provincial private 
asylums being under the joint supervision of the Commissioners and the 
county magistrates, are less frequently inspected by the former, who, 
however, visit all the public institutions once, and the private houses 
twice, a year. These visits, be it remarked, are made at unexpected 
moments. They do not trust to the reports of the medical man: they 
keep registers of their own, in which the names of every person under 
restraint are entered, with their own private annotations at the side, and 
they examine every patient personally. If they feel the slightest suspi- 
cion—which is a very rare case, I am happy to say on behalf of the pro- 
fession—they drop in again and again to inquire into the reasons why 
the patient has not been discharged, and would soon drive any unfairly 
dealing proprietor of an asylum out of his last intrenchments. A mark 
would, in such case, be placed against his name, and he would soon find 
his occupation gone. At the most, only an error of judgment can occur 
on the part ofa medical man, and that is very speedily rectified. In 
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short, the personal liberty of the lunatic is so well protected, that we may 
feel sure no person is placed under restraint at the present” day unless 
there be just cause for it. The Commissioners who visit Colney Hatch 
must have a lively time of it, for it takes them a week before their 
labours are ended. I mention this fact as a proof of their conscientious- 
ness, because a pauper asylum is the last place in which any fraud of 
this nature would be attempted. 

I allow that the display made by several eminent medical men in the 
Windham case was not creditable to them, and had a tendency to dispar- 
age the treatment of lunacy generally. ‘There was too much dialectical 
sophistry, and a species of legal refinement, according as the physician 
was engaged for or against. It is to be regretted that not one of them 
had the courage (except, perhaps, Dr. Hood) to express the general 
opinion, “the patient may be an idiot, but he has not the brains to go 
mad.” But the system is a bad one, and a five hundred pounds’ fee paid 
to a mad doctor has a dangerous effect. I will not go so far as to assert 
that the physicians called at the trial did not give their evidence conscien- 
tiously, but there is no doubt that the profession generally has been 
injured by public appearances in the witness-box. The Windham case 
nearly completed what the Palmer and Smethurst trials had begun, and 
it is high time that theoretical evidence, which scandalmongers are apt to 
regard as biased by heavy retainers, should be excluded from our courts 
of law. The Lord Chancellor, a short time back, could not refrain in the 
House of Lords from a fling at the “ Mad Doctors”—in this following the 
popular lead ; but in spite of any weaknesses they may have been guilty 
of, the country could hardly do without them. 

All that is left me now to do is to resume the results of my inquiry 
into the present treatment of lunacy. The ground, I think, has been 
very considerably narrowed by the previous remarks; and with reference 
to the person whose claims I would more especially advocate, namely, the 
professional man with a precarious income, who might be suddenly 
afflicted with mania, I attain the following results: When first attacked, 
so long as symptoms of paralysis have not manifested themselves, or so 
long as there is a fair prospect of cure, his friends need only apply to Dr. 
Hood, who will be but too glad to support their application, and do all 
that great skill, combined with indefatigable attention, can to restore the 
patient to his family. In this way, at any rate, his friends have twelve 
months to look about them; and should he not, under Providence, be 
cured within that period, they have a refuge offered them in such houses 
as Dr. Paul’s: there the rates of payment for private patients begin at 
fifteen shillings, or thereabouts. They may feel assured that he will be 
kindly treated during his seclusion, and have a guarantee that every effort 
will be made to promote his recovery. So far all is well. But there are 
cases in which the bereft family of the poor curate or struggling author 
is unable to make such a sacrifice as forty pounds a year. For such a 
class, I regret to say, the only refuge is parish relief and a residence in a 
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pauper asylum, which, however well it may be conducted, is uncongenial 
to the man of education, in consequence of the class with which he is 
brought into contact. I have watched the working of this system care- 
fully at Colney Hatch: in that asylum there are clergymen of the Church 
of England and of Rome, artists, students, and other men of liberal pro- 
fessions, mingled with the scourings of the London streets. All I can 
hope in charity is, that they are so far demented as not to realise their 
position; for if mania be a curse, a terrible sting must be added in lucid 
intervals by the thought that poverty alone has reduced a man who once 
held a respectable position in society to fellowship with men who, from 
defective training in youth, indulge their worst passions, and are animated 
solely by an evil spirit, which reduces these unfortunate victims to des- 
peration. 

It is for this class, then, the incurable patients of the unfortunate 
middie classes, that I venture to make the present appeal. I have reason 
to believe that another effort will be made in the course of the present 
year to bring their case before the public, and I trust that it will meet 
with greater support than on a previous occasion. Their number cannot 
be very large, and it would be easy to take such precautions as to prevent 
the charity being abused. A strict investigation would insure only those 
persons who desired the help of the institution receiving it; and I feel 
convinced that hundreds of wives and children would bless the day on 
which it was opened. In the course of my inquiry I have heard fearful 
tales of the destitution brought on families of this class because they 
could not allow a beloved member to enter an asylum since it is so sug- 
gestive of parochial relief, and the Anglo-Saxon pride will endure almost 
any thing before descending to such a humiliation. Still, it is a mani- 
fest injustice that money should be squandered in supporting a helpless 
father, which might be more usefully employed in the education of his 
children. 

In the mean while, and until this much-desired institution—a Hos- 
pital for Middle-class Incurables—is founded, I would venture to offer a 
suggestion to the Governors of Bethlehem. They will, before long, have 
several wards at their disposal, by the removal of the criminal lunatics; 
and could they be better employed than by throwing them open to the 
class to which I refer? Dr. Hood, who has advocated their cause far 
more powerfully than I am able to do, and who is the life and soul of the 
movement, will, I feel assured, not be offended by this suggestion, which 
I offer in all humility, as a panacea for a recognised want. In this way, 
which need only be a temporary measure, an estimate might be formed 
of the numbers knocking for admission, and of the size of the hospital 
eventually to be built for them. Ido not feel any fear that the public 
will turn coldly away from the appeal, so long as it be brought properly 
before them; and it is only necessary to guard against the mistakes 
that disfigured the last meeting which was held on the subject. The 
advocates of the Hospital for Middle-class Incurables must take higher 
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ground, and check any perversion of the meeting into a personal attack. 
The object is too sacred a one for private pique or private crotchets to be 
allowed to defeat it. 

Finally, I wish my readers perfectly to understand that the proposed 
hospital must be solely the result of private charity; no wish is felt that 
county magistrates should interfere in its management, and convert it 
into a model lunatic prison. The class for whom it is intended is limited, 
and while no pampering will be aimed at, every effort will be made to 
cheer the last days of the unfortunate. As yet, not even the system has 
been arranged ; in fact the scheme remains in embryo until the public 
have shown how far they are disposed to support it. In the late Dr. 
Reid the cause has suffered a great loss, for he possessed a peculiar 
talent for setting the springs of charity in motion, and I regret that he 
should not have been spared to codperate in a work which would have 
proved so congenial to him, and whose success he would have done his 
utmost to insure. 


L. W. 
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An Old Guide. 


THE great Steam-faith is now one of the chief creeds of the land. Its 
rule of scrip and thirty-nine articles (standing orders, Parliamentarians 
say) are cheerfully subscribed to. The services, morning, mid-day, and 
evening, are attended to overflowing; its hymns are chanted lustily by 
earnest congregations, and its churches and temples are gorgeous monu- 
ments, sumptuously kept up. The tithes are paid handsomely, and with 
few defaulters ; its ministers are far-seeing men, capable men, thinking 
men, and lack not abundant appointments. From the days when 
Preacher Stephenson set out on that humble tour of his to convert the 
empire, getting down in lumbering fashion from Dan to Beersheba— 
that is to say, from Manchester to Liverpool—the creed has prospered, 
and spread with miraculous activity. Dagon has thriven and fattened, 
and grown in favour; he has had hecatombs in whole burnt-offerings—in- 
creasing yearly, according to the ratio explained in the pleasant horse- 
shoe nail puzzle—offered up day and night for his glorification, and has 
been filled to satiety with the untold offerings of trusting worshipers, 
in the shape of molten gold, worldly goods, and we should be afraid to 
say how.many tons of water and excellent coke. Greedy Dagon, who 
must besides have human victims to swallow occasionally! He likes 
a poor widow now and then, as whet. He has no objections to 
tender young virgins, provided they be orphans, and places them 
all in his claws. Sweet to him is the odour of small savings, of 
offerings drawn from half-pay source; of trust-money, if it can reach 
him, because forbidden joint. It is a great, a holy religion. It will be 
a greater and a holier yet. Macte virtute! Go on, sacred Dagon. 
May thy wheels never lack unctuous aliment, great Juggernaut propelled 
by steam. Not so many proselytes made Mahomet, spreading his creed 
with fire and sword; not so many, poor Joseph Smith. 

But if Mahomet, the prophet of the one God, had his famous text- 
book or Koran, written out for him so mysteriously ; and if poor deluded 
Joe had his text-book to leave behind him—known as the Book of 
Mormon—surely it is only fitting and decent that our steam Baal should 
have a Bible, of some sort or kind. Why not, indeed? What shall the 
faithful do? Preachers are excellent in their kind, and furnish whole- 
some counsels; but preachers ‘cannot be conveniently pouched, or rolled 
up into portable shape and taken of journeys. It was felt that Dagon 
must give his people a book, make it out where he could. There was a 
void, and it must be filled. Must be filled, even if some one were to do 
it for him. It came forth, and was welcomed greedily. Mahomet has 
his Koran, Joe Smith his Mormon Book, and Steam Dagonism it’s Book 
of Hours, what is called in the Roman Church Hore Diurne. We 
might as well style it the Traveller’s Breviary. 
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But mark. Mahomet’s Koran and Joe’s Mormon Book are to this 
day much as they were when the respective angels bore them privily to 
the entranced prophets. Whereas our Traveller’s Breviary and Book of 
Hours is no more like what it was when it came from the hands of the 
Manchester High Priest, who was so good as to spare angel the trouble 
of bearing it to Dagon, than a grub is toa butterfly. Not more dissimilar 
was Matthew Montague to Montague Matthew, or horse chestnut to 
chestnut horse. Not more dissimilar the ingenious High Priest himself, 
borne in long clothes in nurse’s arms, to that same High Priest in broad 
striding along his Manchester causeway. Our Book of Hours seems to 
have grown like the nails in the horse-shoe problem before alluded to. 
From being slim, it grew to be fleshy, from fleshy to be stout, from stout 
to be unwieldly, from unwieldly to be dropsical. Compared with its 
former self, it is now, as Daniel Lambert, of monstrous memory. Prospect 
of reduction of the plethora is hopeless, nay, there are present the certain 
elements of further increase. Its life may prove a burden to itself and 
others, but, by unerring laws, it must continue to grow and overgrow, 
insecure from all fatal result. In those early days of happiness, when its 
heart was young and its step light, it nestled unfelt in the recesses of the 
waistcoat-pocket ; now, it can scarce find lodging in the elastic accom- 
modation offered lower down, and nearer to the ground. , 

Our Traveller’s Breviary, take it at, say, fifteen or sixteen years ago, 
was a little dwindled shrunken infant, concerning whose reaching to years 
of strength and health men skilful in such matters had grave doubts. 
Its baby linen, or binding, was, however, of the best, being done up 
stiffly in neat violet cloth. In which respect it has the advantage of our 
giant Daniel of this day, who goes forth, so to speak, in the simple 
covering furnished to him by nature. For our Traveller’s Breviary you 
had to pay smartly—one shilling. Big Dan, asall the world knows, can 
be secured for the trifling charge of sixpence. The average, so to speak, 
of our young mannikin was no more than a bare thirty wee pages; that 
of Big Dan reaches to some hundreds, of twice the size. Poor mannikin 
or his guardians must have had but small profit from advertisements, 
for he can boast but a single one. Courageous Joseph Gillott, “Steel 
Pen Manufacturer in ordinary to her Majesty,” has two fly-leaves 
to himself, and can get no one to keep him company. How many Big 
Dan has in his ledgers would take a good hour to compute. When 
plethora is about average, they are legion, with certain and pro- 
digious profit. Big Dan must now be coining money. In those early 
days he must barely have had enough to keep him alive. Happy 
giant! Tergue quatergue felix Bradshaw. O profitable conception, 
worth struggling for through years of doubt and uncertainty! O 
blessed W. J. Adams, now, as then, in the old house at home, num- 
ber fifty-nine Fleet Street, how didst thou so light upon thy feet! 
Were but lotteries now afloat, it would be only fitting to fly to the 
nearest office, and ask, not for quarter ticket or twentieth, or any such 
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fractional figure, but for the whole, bearing that number of fifty-nine. 
It must come up—the prize. How many sacks of gold lie stored in 
those cellars below number fifty-nine? Tread the pavement as you 
go by with a mysterious awe; for, believe it, there are men below busy 
all day long shovelling it up, as they would fuel. Just linger about 
the penultimate day of the month, and note big Daniel’s packages 
going forth on the backs of groaning porters: all so many sixpenny 
bank-notes. 

To pursue the comparison. The style and titles of Daniel in his in- 
fancy were modest indeed. He speaks timorously, as one uncertain of his 
footing, which he doubtless was, poor fellow. Published—it was written 
on his face in so gentle and unobtrusive a tone that ke must have been a 
brute indeed who could have taken umbrage at it—published at Brad- 
shaw’s Railway Information Office. Railway Information Office! As 
who should look in on us, ladies and gentlemen, ’twill be only charity. 
Persons of obliging demeanour are here to tell you all that you may 
desire to know —about that six thirty-five down- train, the twelve- 
fifteen express. We are now starting in the business, and wish to get 
on. ‘Don’t thrash me,” said Mr. Sterne’s ass. But if you will, you 
may. If I do, traveller seeking information will feel himself constrained 
to reply, as Mr. Yorrick replied, I’ll be something’d. 

It was then plain-sailing enongh—each line being straight as a whip, 
and no complexities of grand junctions’ crossings through tickets, and 
pandemoniacal bewilderment. Therefore, by word of mouth, it might 
be learned at Bradshaw’s Railway Information Office that you might 
leave for Birmingham at six, seven, or eight o’clock, and there meet the 
suitable train for Liverpool. Obliging official could make such state- 
ment without involving himself in a maze of hopeless entanglement. 
The Railway Information Office! Compare with which Big Daniel’s 
present flaunting, flourishing, abundant epigraph,—which was an air half- 
defiant, half-authoritative, as who should say, “I know my footing, and 
stand upon my merits. Let who gainsay it who will.” What stately 
ringing words !—“ Published officially !” Royal arms. “ Under the Pa- 
tronage of her Majesty the Queen, the Royal Family, both Houses of 
Parliament, the Government, and Public Offices, &c.” Heaven knows 
what great institutions that et cetera stands for! These trifles are 
scarcely worth naming, says Big Daniel carelessly, with hands in his 
breeches-pockets. ‘‘ Bradshaw’s general Railway and Steam Navigation 
Guide for Great Britain and Ireland. Authentic” (note these broad words) 
“time and fare tables. Duration of transit throughout England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” How fine the jingle of these four names! though, 
strictly speaking, surplusage, as they are contained in the line above. 
“Tllustrated with a comprehensive Travelling Map; a general Steam 
Navigation Directory; Daily Official Sailings of her Majesty’s Mail 
Packets published officially in this Guide, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, &e. &e.” 
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And this was once Bradshaw’s Railway Companion, containing times 
of departure, fares, &c. (ignoble sounds compared with times of transit 
and authentic time and fare tables); also Hackney-coach fares; terrible 
and undignified bathos. Nothing official, observe; no connexion with 
Royal Family, Lords of Admiralty, and her Majesty’s mails. And yet, oh, 
monstrous, for this plebeian roll we have to pay one shilling! while we 
have Daniel for sixpence only, with Royal Family and both Houses of 
Parliament in for the money ! 

But the maps and plans?—they must not be forgotten. For our 
shilling we certainly get maps and plans; a plan of London to East and 
West, the lengthened contemplation of which might be guaranteed as 
infallible sight-destroyer: there was a painful minuteness in the work 
quite distressing. Plan of Bristol, ditto of Birmingham, ditto of Liver- 
pool; pretty little map of the railways in Great Britain,—very neat, 
adapted for the pocket and good eyes. But, good we! was this little 
slip to grow afterwards to Daniel’s huge panorama, that you spread out 
on your knees over your railway-rug, and look into wearily and laboriously, 
yet perfectly dazed with its red figures (introduced for simplification) ; its 
red lines; its serrated lines, like sections of flax-carders; its twisted, 
broken-backed, dislocated lines; its lines, like Dutch chimney-pots; its 
lines, like legions of star-fishes floundering—like a prodigious accumula- 
tion of Henry Longlegs’ limbs flung down upon the paper in a disorderly 
heap—like the anatomy of decayed leaves—like disordered spiders’ webs— 
like every thing perplexing and bewildering? Can this broad-sheet of 
Daniel’s, we say—opened on your knee easily, but a task of infinite labour 
to get folded up again to original shape—be but the development of that 
tiny scrap put forward by the modest Railway Information Office? A few 
sparse triangles and stray red lines; that is to say, a large triangle, in 
the centre whereof the apices are London, Warwick, and Bristol. An- 
other, a large triangle, which takes us to the north, with Leeds, Warwick, 
and Liverpool are apices. A flash of forked lightening up to Newcastle; 
a line across to Workington; a small star-fish, with only six fins, at Lon- 
‘don; a spider’s leg down into Devonshire; and here, in a rough way, we 
have the whole thing, more or less. Easy work bearing it all in one’s 
brain. So simple, so smooth!—such easy going, such plain-sailing! 
Could it but have stayed so, there had been no need then for Big Daniel 
to have furnished, as he must do now of necessity, a guide to his own 
guide. But he must grow, as has been said, more and more unwieldy 
every hour, and make desperate floundering efforts to render himself 
more manageable, comprehensible. He offers us keys to his keys; indexes 
to his indexes; red figures to simplify his black figures. We have thick 
lines as distinguished from dark lines, the confounding of which would 
be attended with fatal consequences; for these latter indicate “the total 
stoppage” of the train at that point. We must be not unobservant of 
things known as “shunts,” which are denoted by slope lines; not shut 
our eyes to the “ bold figures,” which have a special significance. The 
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“wave lines,” too, are all-important, as well as their twofold meaning ; 
nor must the “ed ink notice,” in the margin, be passed by. Of these 
things, Daniel in leading-strings was wholly innocent. He knew not 
of such hieroglyphics as *W. 128 (G. & S. W.): 194 to 186. Cal: 
C. & D. J. 181: §. Cen: 130.E. & GG. & P.J., G. N. (7.) L. & C. 
Mid.: N. E. 103. N. & C., L. & Y., &. &c., crowded into an area of 
half an inch. He had no devices for “ facilitating of reference,” for 
“ classification,” or “‘ convenience” of the reader. He little dreamt, un- 
conscious youth, what things were before him. It is only known to 
Heaven’s High Chancery how the thing will end; whether it is destined 
to break down, like the commissariat in the Crimea. 

It must be conceded that our Daniel, in his modest, struggling days, 
did many useful little offices, almost of supererogation, which prosperity 
has made him drop. Surely it was a good-natured thing of him to pre- 
sent us with a table of the latitudes and longitudes, with a neat portable 
diagram showing the quarters of the moon; and above with a pleasant 
little chart, by which we can make amusing calculations on the rate of 
travelling per hour, per minute, or any fractional portion—pocket Bab- 
bage, which might beguile a weary hour. It is impossible for the dullest 
nature to be insensible to such little attentions as these. Doubtless they 
did their part in raising our Daniel to his present gigantic status. But 
many a ladder has been kicked down before Daniel’s day. Note, too, the 
good-natured, confiding way in which little instructions are given to 
travellers, then so inexperienced in the ways of steam. It might be 
one Thomas Pinch who was speaking. “Preserve your ticket,” says 
Daniel Pinch, “until called for by the company’s servant,”—a caution, 
as Mrs. Gamp is used to phrase it, worth its weight in “ goldian guineas.” 
It might be well for parties interested in the transmission of their own 
carriages and horses to know, that “carriage-trucks and horse-boxes are 
kept at all the principal stations ;” and it must have been a consolation to 
passengers to learn that “at each terminus omnibuses, coaches, and cabs 
are generally waiting the arrival of trains.” There is a disquieting turn, 
however, in that word generally. Babies, who are, somewhat inconsist- 
ently, curiously described as “infants in arms, unable to walk,” were then, 
as now, happily exempt from all charge (save of their proper guardians) ; 
while dogs must have been considered with far more liberality than at pre- 
sent, being “conveyed in a proper vehicle” all to themselves. Finally, 
our good-hearted Punch thus pathetically adjures us: “ Do not lean upon 
the door of the carriage, or attempt to get out whilst it” (qy. door?) “is 
in motion.” 

But how curiously it sounds to hear our simple friend speaking of the 
several railway carriages by the term “coach”! How delightfully old- 
fashioned it reads to be told that your luggage “ will be placed on the 
top of the coach in which you ride”! Ride, too! Another dear bit of 
antiquity. Again: it is useful to know that if “a passenger be destined 
to Liverpool or Manchester, his luggage will be placed on the top of the 
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Liverpool or Manchester coach.’ Railway parlance was then scarcely 
fixed. It were hopeless nowadays to conceive of a guard or porter ask- 
ing if a party were destined to Liverpool or Manchester ; impossible, too, 
to conceive of those officials receiving with unmoved countenance the 
response that the party was going down in the Manchester coach. 

These rudimentary axioms grow upon us every instant, plainly proving 
the helpless condition of railway travellers in those primeval times. The 
tradition doubtless was, “that parties not from the country would be 
turned quite dazed and stupid when let out upon the platform.” On 
such a supposition it was quite right to lay down, “ First-class trains 
convey first-class passengers only, excepting that accommodation is 
afforded for a limited number of servants in livery.” O Jenkins! O 
Mr. Thackeray! ‘These, very likely, are the conveyances alluded to as 
“the short trains.’’ Again: our companies in those days were edifying 
things, and full of sanctity; for “on Sundays the trains cease running 
from ten three-quarters till one, being the hours of divine service.” Big 
Daniel, alack, knows nothing of divine service or its hours. He is mun- 
dane, and has left such things behind him, with the ladder. Here is one 
more instance of that good feeling and kindly disposition to aid a dis- 
tracted man, floundering among his figures, and feebly striving to make 
trains en correspondance. He is not left to follow out columns, or dis- 
cover that two are to be swallowed up in one, or to trust to the lame 
guidance of the red figures, which will cast him loose in a thicket of 
black ones, to be finally stopped from further progress by a great black 
bar or gate. This was not his treatment of yore. It was then, “ An’ it'll 
please you, sir, from Chester, mail four one-quarter joins three and a 
half from Liverpool ; mixed, at five forty-five, joins the four three-quarters 
p-m. up-train, and four p.m. down-train.” Again: “ No. one up-train is 
in connexion with one from Nottingham, at seven twenty a.m.; no. two 
up-train with one from Leeds.” Happy times, never to return; a golden 
age, when there were all the virtues in the companies’ breasts! Religious 
observance, as has been seen already, and abundance of charity. For 
does not one of their rules set out, “ For the accommodation of poor 
passengers, only two-and-sixpence will be charged.” Accommodation 
of poor passengers! How ludicrously it now reads! so funny, the bare 
notion of accommodating such fry at all, or of taking the trouble of telling 
them they are to be accommodated! It might be brought on in a farce. 
Let them find it out, if they can. 

These are about the chief points of distinction between Bradshaw 
young and Bradshaw old; which, taken together, bring home a strange 
symbolical lesson as to the marvellous growth of things earthly in these 
days of ours, and headlong, tempestuous, five hundred horse-power growth, 
with which has kept pace the growth of our book, our traveller’s bible. 
Where, again, we ask, is it likely to end? Already has it thrown off an 
exfoliation larger than itself, which takes cognizance of things in foreign 
countries. More columns, more figures, prodigious information, topo- 
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graphical notes, and what not besides. This thing is like enough to 
grow too, to cast off other exfoliations, coming near to that vinegar- 
plant process which goes on quietly casting off other vinegar-plants. 
Nay, there are rivals in the field,—fellows calling themselves “ Intelli- 
gible” and “ A B C’s,” and such queer titles,—who are but small im- 
provements on the old-established concern. But every thing ends in 
the same bewilderment of figures. The Bagmenites, or monks of the 
third order of St. Bag, alone are proficient, as they should be, in their 
own breviary. They can set their finger on every text in the book, give 
you chapter and verse, and dive into Matins, Compline, Prime, and 
Vespers, at a second’s warning. Pious men, these monks of St. Bag! 
They can run you off a Gloria Patri, a Versicle and Response, of three 
fifty-five mn., four thirty afts., to an infinite series. Pious men, they 
know their monkish Latin well. 

It should be proposed that these holy fathers, in imitation of an excel- 
lent practice not unknown at our universities, should take pupils, and 
“ orind” them in this famous text-book. We should go to school, as it 
were, in “ Bradshaw.” ‘There might be competitive examinations and 
premiums, and the idea altogether worked on and improved to a pro- 
digious extent. The question, at all events, should be taken up without 
delay, for the evil threatens more and more every hour. 
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Che Proscribed Races of France. 


“M. Roger.” 

Whilst the gargon, who had thus briefly introduced my friend, was 
speaking, M. Philippe- Auguste Roget himself, avocat de la Cour Im- 
périale de Toulouse, appeared in propria persona in the salle-i-manger. 

I have designated M. Roget my friend. He was not then indeed legi- 
timately entitled to the name; he was rather an amicus in posse. I had 
never seen him before; we had never corresponded ; he had never in any 
way obliged me ; I had never conferred any favour upon him. Nevertheless, 
no sooner had his presence been announced than we joined hands, gave 
each other a hearty shake, and smiled into one another’s faces as though 
we had been boys together, had separated for years, and now met for 
the first time after a long interval of painful absence. 

There were, however, causes on both sides for this cordial greeting. 
I was alone in Toulouse; not a soul in that capital of Southern France 
was known to me; and, influenced by that sense of dreary isolation and 
solitude which sometimes comes over one when left to his own thoughts 
at a strange time and in a strange place, I could have saluted with equal 
warmth and delight a less prepossessing and agreeable person than M. 
Roget. M. Roget, however, was no less pleased to have “the honour,” 
as he politely phrased it, of making my acquaintance. During a sojourn 
of a few summer weeks in Paris, he had become acquainted with the 
daughter of a friend of mine, had flattered her vanity and won her heart. 
The little affair, however, had not yet been definitively settled; and as 
there was a slight obstacle or two to be removed, he regarded my advent 
to Toulouse as a golden opportunity for vicariously advancing his suit. I 
consequently found him, I may say, more than ready to do the agree- 
able, to lionise me, and make my sojourn in his city an epoch in my life, 
—a dies albus to be remembered, he suggested, when far away, plunged 
in the grimy smoke and lurid fogs of Continentally-abused London. 

M. Roget was round-faced, short, close-shaven, dark-eyed, of sal- 
low complexion, and neat to a nicety; wore a long black coat buttoned 
tightly up to the throat, with a single line of buttons down the chest; 
his neck-tie was of immaculate fold and lily whiteness; his trousers 
matchless in cut; his boots fitted his feet as a pair of Jouvain’s or Dent’s 
gloves fit, or ought to fit, the hands. Where he procured his hat, black, 
smooth, and glossy, was a mystery to me. It was not, however, the only 
mystery that has puzzled me in connexion with a Frenchman’s costume. 
The peculiar style of M. Roget’s dress,—his closely buttoned coat, his 
white cravat, and his black kid gloves,—suggested at first the idea of an 
archpriest; but this impression gradually wore off as our acquaintance 
progressed, and I found him ten days after, as I did on the night of our 
first meeting, a genial-hearted, pleasant, and frank companion. 
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“As you are a literary man,” was one of his earliest remarks after — 
dinner, “ you must see our bibliothéque. To-morrow, at any hour you 
like to name, I am at your service.” 

Then, without waiting for any assent or dissent on my part, he began 
to expatiate upon the merits and value of that noble institution, regret- 
ting that its mines of wealth were so little explored by French Jittéra- 
teurs. 

‘¢ Tn that library, or rather deep down in its sealed recesses, lie heaps 
of historical and ethnological treasures; manuscripts six, seven, and even 
eight hundred years old remain there neglected and rotting. The stamp 
of time, the edax rerum, is upon them. Hidden from the light of day, 
with the dust of ages undisturbed upon them,—known not even to the 
antiquarian mole,—they exist useless to mankind. What light might 
they not let in upon the centuries gone by! what tales of men long 
dead might they not tell—of kings and counts, of abbots and barons, 
of priests and people, of customs and usages, of the thoughts of a world 
looming in the distance through medieval mist! They could reproduce 
to us the days when the Counts of Toulouse were sovereigns all but in 
name, and exercised in their own dominions regal prerogatives; when 
the Sieurs of Foix and Béarn and Comminges owed allegiance to the 
monarch of Languedoc; when the Kings of Arragon were proud to 
be the allies of this powerful dynasty. But the mine is still dark, its 
resources are unexplored, and few are the labourers willing to enter into 
and devote themselves to the task of ferreting out the rich mass of matter, 
French, Latin, Provencal, and even Moorish, which lies buried there. 
True, a Fauriel has now and then appeared amongst us, and by his 
diligence and enterprising spirit given a stimulus to our local savans ; 
and no doubt under the auspices of the present Emperor much will be 
achieved towards ransacking the musty shelves and dilapidated rolls of 
this magnificent treasury.” 

After this eloquent though not exaggerated eulogy of the Bibdlio- 
théque Impériale de Toulouse, I could not but express my earnest desire 
to accompany him there, and the delight which I should doubtless expe- 
rience in seeing it under so enlightened and enthusiastic a guidance. It 
is not, however, with the library that I have to do; I am about to give 
no further account of that antique institution; but an incident occurred 
whilst there which changed my plans, and turned the direction of my 
journey. A manuscript had been placed in my hands relating to that 
extraordinary race of outcasts the Cagots, which so impressed my ima- 
gination, with even the rapid glance I was enabled to bestow upon a 
few introductory chapters, that I was fired with the desire to visit the 
localities where they had dwelt apart from their fellow-citizens for so 
many centuries. I accordingly resolved to extend my peregrinations 
southward. 

There was a diligence, the Fleur du Midi, advertised to start for 
Tarbes the next morning at ten. Ten is not an exceedingly early hour 
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for any purpose, especially for travelling. Four, five, six o’clock—these 
may seem unnatural times to turn out of bed and be ready by. To ac- 
commodate oneself to this subversion of civilised habits, requires an 
apparently superhuman effort. It is not pleasant to be suddenly roused 
by Boots in the very strength of a deep sleep, when all the faculties are 
entranced, and a heavy pressure weighs down the eyelids, and the brain 
feels oppressed and distracted by the struggle of waking. It is not 
pleasant to have that beautiful dream which beguiled the delighted 
fancy ruthlessly dashed to pieces by a loud startling knock. It is not 
pleasant to dress in the dark, cold twilight of the morning; to descend 
the stairs of the still house, and to enter, yawning and stretching one’s 
limbs, that room, now silent and desolate, where the night before the 
company merrily grouped themselves together and cheerily chattered. 
Yet such things have been before now; and without a grumble of dis- 
content or weariness, I have passed through the ordeal, submitting to 
a little inconvenience—a gentle violence against one’s usual habits—in 
order that a greater good might be eventually gained. 

Ten o'clock, then, was not an early hour; nevertheless I resolved to 
postpone starting until three in the afternoon, when the express diligence, 
LI’ Empire, was supposed to leave, accomplishing the journey, it was 
stated, in three hours less time than the Fleur du Midi. This was a 
good pretext for delay, did I need one. But this was not the case, 
my real motive being a desire to visit the field where was fought the last 
of the Peninsular battles, between Marshal Soult and Wellington; a 
kind of posthumous engagement which took place after the articles 
of peace had been signed at Fontainebleau, but before the couriers could 
arrive to announce the intelligence that the war was over. 

I accordingly notified my intention to the garrulous garcon, who was 
using all his eloquence to persuade me to go by the Fleur du Midi, that 
diligence being his master’s property. I was deaf to his entreaties; and 
when I left the hotel to take my walk to Mount Calvinet, the vehicle 
was standing in the courtyard ready to depart, all but the yoking-to 
of the horses. Even this sight did not tempt me from my purpose. I 
went my way, had a good survey of the battle-field, and, the day being 
fine and the wind in a westerly direction, caught a glimpse of the gi- 
gantic barrier of the Pyrenees, from the Pic du Midi de Bigorre to the 
Canigou, including the Maladetta and Mont Perdu. I was absent more 
than two hours; and when I returned, the Fleur du Midi was still where 
it was at ten o'clock. Some female passengers were in the rotonde, a 
Spaniard occupied a seat on the banquette, but the coupé was empty. 

On my arrival there was a little bustle; the driver cracked his whip, 
the horses had been put to, and the conductor ran up to a side-door 
of the hotel. 

“ How is it that the diligence is still here?” I inquired of the waiter. 

“Tt is waiting your pleasure, monsieur.” 

“ But I told you I should go by the mail express.” 
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“ Ah, but, monsieur, the Fleur du Midi will arrive at Tarbes before 
L’ Empire.” 

“Your master is not right to detain the diligence so long and keep 
his passengers waiting. Is it not advertised to start at ten?” 

‘To start sometimes at ten.” 

At this moment a sharp shrill voice from the rotonde broke forth: 
“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! que je suis ennuyée, que je suis fatiguée! 
Conducteur, conducteur, est-ce bien plus long temps que nous allons 
rester ici? deux heures d’attente! Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, quelle bétise! 
quelle méchanceté! quel—” and the woman with the voice disappeared 
in the recesses of the rotonde, apparently exhausted with the effort. of 
complaining. 

I did not catch the last word she uttered, and so could not transcribe 
it. Let none of my readers, however, imagine it was a word which a 
Frenchwoman should not speak, an Englishman write down, or a British 
public read. ° 

“Tf you could not catch the last word,” some captious Mossoo will 
inquire, “ how do you know the gender for quel?” I simply follow the 
good oid plan of the Latin grammar, which says the masculine is more 
worthy than the feminine, &c. 

“See,” I said to the waiter, after a pause, during which he appeared 
utterly unabashed at the reproaches of the woman, “the consequences 
of your want of punctuality. This good woman and her hasband will be 
put, probably, to infinite inconvenience; besides, her patience is sorely 
tried.” 

“‘ Oui, monsieur, oui certainement,” blandly replied the garcon; “ but 
we have been waiting for monsieur.” This argument, which appeared 
to him a perfect justification of the conduct of the proprietor, he kept 
repeating each time, with a fresh addition of smiles and apologies. 

“ Will monsieur go by the Fleur du Midi ?” 

“No,” I said, somewhat bluntly, fairly irritated at being thus 
pestered. 

“The diligence is ready to start,” he urged in a most subtle manner, 
unabashed at the abrupt answer I had given him. Perhaps he thought 
it was an element of the English character, and must be accepted as he 
would receive a visitation of providence. 

“ But I shall not go by it; besides, I wish to lunch.” 

“Tt shall be ready in an instant.” 

“There is no time.” 

“ Monsieur is mistaken,” continued this incorrigible Gil Blas. “ How 
long does monsieur want?” 

“ Oh, I shall take half an hour.” 

*‘ Half an hour, that is not much; the diligence will wait.” 

‘Tt may be an hour.” 

“ An hour? I will give instructions to the coachman.” 

The struggle was hopeless; I blush to say, I gave it up, and went 
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into the salle-\-manger, to despatch as rapidly as I could a mouthful of 
something preparatory to the journey. Ten minutes was enough; for I sd 
thought the only way I could make amends to the unfortunate passen- 
gers for the past was by losing as little time as possible, and insisting 
on the Fleur du Midi’s starting immediately I was ready. 

“They order these things differently in England,” was my reflec- 
tion. 

Whilst I was despatching with the utmost celerity a scrap breakfast, 
the subofficials of the hotel were busy in arranging what little baggage I 
had ;—it is astonishing how much work a moderate knapsack will occa- 
sion three or four sturdy Frenchmen upon the top of a diligence ;—so that 
when I reappeared in the courtyard, the driver was in his seat, the con- 
ductor ready to see me mount, and the horses, weary of inaction, were 
panting to be off. In these days of steam, iron roads, and trains, it is 
refreshing to fall back occasionally on the subdued mode of transport 
enjoyed by the last generation. There is something wonderfully har- 
monious in the rumble of the wheels, the crack of the whip, the grunting 
of the grooms, the slang of the coachman—the slang, I mean, he uses to 
his horses,—the vivacity of the conductor, the bidding adieus of the pas- 
sengers, and the zigzagging motion of the swinging vehicle. It is for 
that reason that I avail myself of the opportunity once or twice in the 
summer of taking the coach to Brighton, from Holborn, and running 
over the old road traversed with such pride and gusto by our ancestors. 

Tarbes was reached late in the night, or rather early in the morning, 
that hour when sleep is deepest, and when the air is stillest and the mo- 
tion of the spheres is least felt—three o’clock; nevertheless there was an 
appearance of bustle not usual in a French town at that hour of the 
morning. The cause I had learnt on the road. It was the annual fair 
there the next day. 

I was now fairly in the gateway of the Pyrenees. From this point 
the massive and formidable barrier of Spain rises with a thousand peaks 
along the whole line of the horizon, mingling with the clouds, and some- 
times becoming confounded with them; and here, when the fair is held, 
are to be seen all the races and the costumes of these Spanish Alps—the 
white bonnet of Bigorre, the brown of Fois, and the red of Roussillon. 
Sometimes even the large flat hat of Arragon, the round hat of Navarre, 
and the pointed bonnet of Biscay, are to be met with; whilst, to complete 
the picture, the Basque voiturier wearing the béret of Bearn, comes, with 
his long cart drawn by three horses, humbly riding at their side on a 

diminutive donkey. Yet the Basque is a proud race,—proud of his pedi- 
gree, proud of the house whose name he bears. The Basque knows that 
he belongs to the oldest of the races of the West, where, motionless in its 
corner of the Pyrenees, it has seen all the nations pass before it—Cartha- 
ginian, Celt, Roman, Goth, Saracen. A Basque would look with con- 
temptuous pity on the length of the longest Norman scroll—on our 
young antiquities, as he would term them, of France or England or Ger- 
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many. “ We date from a thousand years back,” once said a Montmorenci 
to a Basque. “And we,” replied the latter, “have left off dating.” 

I considered myself, therefore, particularly fortunate when, descending 
the next morning, and going out into the market-place, I was enabled to 
survey (as it were at a glance) these motley groups of races clad in so 
widely different costumes, each indicating a separate and independent 
though closely allied and neighbourly tribe. An hour devoted to this 
agreeable study, and I was off to Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, in the neighbour- 
hood of which resided for centuries the Cagots, and still reside the residue 
of that Proscribed Race. 

In retlecting upon the Cagots, I have attempted to find a parallel to 
them in the history of nations, but have failed to do so; though it is not 
necessary to travel very far even in France and Spain to discover traces 
of whole classes, who, from some cause or other, have incurred the ban of 
the Church and the censure of the State, and being thus excommunicated, 
as it were, have been compelled to dwell apart, in a state of complete 
isolation from the other members of the villages in which they were 
located. We can understand why a brand was set on the leper, and he 
became excluded from the society of his fellow-creatures ; the chronicles 
of Greece explain the origin of the helots; it is not difficult to account 
for the degradation of the fellahs of Egypt, the rayahs of Turkey, the 
pariahs of India; even the gipsies—the Gitana of Italy, the Zingari of 
Spain, the Bohemian of Hungary—present a less formidable mystery. 
They exist amongst us, though they are not of us; they still survive as 
a race, nomad and predatory, having certain traditions in common, and 
knit together by the bond of race and habits. But the Cagots, who 
were they? What were they? Whence did they come? Why were 
they so shamefully used? What was the crime for which Heaven had 
assigned this punishment—this more than ten times forty years’ wander- 
ing in the wilderness? Sometimes called Cagots, sometimes Gaffets, 
they have sojourned a thousand years in the valleys of the Hautes Pyre- 
nées without being permitted to mingle with the other inhabitants, and 
yet have never been treated either as helots, serfs, or slaves. It would 
appear that they were too despised to be made use of as menials, to be 
employed in domestic service, to be had in even the most degraded 
consideration. 

_ Before proceeding further, it may be as well to state that the social 
condition of the Cagots does not continue to be what it was; in fact, 
that it has undergone a radical modification within the last sixty or 
seventy years, much to the disappointment of the antiquarian, though 
much to the credit of modern civilisation. It was impossible that the 
doctrines of liberté, équalité, fraternité, should be preached, that trees 
of liberty should be planted, the bonnet rouge of revolutions waved, and 
monarchs lose their heads on the scaffold, without these great events 
vibrating even to the valleys of the Pyrenees, and influencing those who 
had been for ages oppressed by the tyranny both of Church and State. 
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Such was the case. With the downfall of feudalism, a large measure of 
benefit extended to this despised and outcast race. The rigorous severity 
of the excommunication practised towards them by the meek prelates of 
the Church has been relaxed; and whereas before the year 1793 it was 
deemed scandalous, and was even a punishable offence, to have friendly 
intercourse with Cagots, not only have friendships been formed between 
them and their neighbours, but marriages, with the benediction of the 
clergy, frequently occur. From this a special, though not by us regret- 
table, disadvantage arises. The Cagots no longer—so speedy has been 
the transformation—form a distinct and separate community; conse- 
quently many of the characteristics by which they were formerly recog- 
nised have become in a great measure obliterated. However, traces of 
them still remain, and, even mingled as they are with the native race, they 
are sufficiently interesting, as the descendants of a people treated not a 
hundred years ago as the offscouring of the earth, to be visited and 
studied. 

As Montgaillard and Campan, villages in the neighbourhood of Bag- 
néres-de- Bigorre, were the principal settlements of the Cagots, and as here 
the most distinct traces of them are still to be found, to these villages I 
directed my steps. Of the manner in which the proscribed race was treated 
officially we have convincing proofs in Montgaillard. They enjoyed the 
privilege of attending divine service,—for they professed the Catholic 
faith, such as it was in their district,—but were not placed on an equality, 
even within the house of God, with their fellow-worshipers, their fellow- 
worms. Perhaps this may not be thought much of, considering that in our 
own country we have high-boarded pews and benches, where the poor may 
sit and worship apart. But the Cagot was excluded from the body of the 
church altogether, and was thrust back to the farthest point from the 
altar, in a recess constructed especially for their profane persons. More- 
over, they were not allowed to enter by the northern or southern porch, 
but only by a side-door under the belfry; a separate bénitier, or shell con- 
taining holy water, was kept for their use; they were denied the privilege 
of the sacraments ; and when they died, their bones were not suffered to lie 
in the burial-ground of their common Christian brethren. They conse- 
quently had a cemetery of their own; and so habituated have they become 
to this separate interment, that to this day, notwithstanding the barriers 
of the ancient social distinctions have been broken down, the Cagot dead 
are laid in this isolated field. This practice may, however, result less 
from any spirit of persecution than from that intense desire which we all 
share of reposing in the resting-place of our forefathers. This reverential 
feeling may operate strongly, we have a right to believe, with the rem- 
nants of this Proscribed Race. 

Both at Campan and Montgaillard the doorways under the belfry 
through which the Cagots used to slink to their worship still remain, but 
they are blocked up with masonry. 

It is piteous to reflect upon the degradation to which any class or 
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race of men may be reduced by the oppression of power; and our anti- 
pathies to the violence of tyranny naturally rouse in us a spirit of indig- 
nation. But there is, we must confess, a large element of romance in our 
speculations, and we love rather to picture to ourselves a high and noble- 
minded people suffering than imagine we are sympathising with a puny 
lilliputian race. We sigh when we hear the righteous death-warrant 
read to a Neapolitan bandit, as he lies in the fatal cart, attended by a 
priest, crucifix in hand, and a brown maiden all in tears bewailing his 
hard lot. When we read of the gipsies, with their king and their queen, 
and their free and fetterless life, a feeling akin to enthusiasm is kindled in 
the mind; and I must confess that I prefer to call a coal-black son of 
Western Africa “a man and a brother’ when a few miles separate us, 
than when he occupies the next seat at a dinner-table or the proximate 
stall at the opera. It was from a parity of feeling that the solidarity 
which ought to have bound me to the Cagot lost something of its cubic 
regularity when I saw a specimen of the race. Of course this is no jus- 
tification of oppression and cruelty; and I reprehend myself severely for 
allowing such an influence to detract from my enthusiasm about and 
sympathy for the historic Cagot. But only imagine a village the in- 
habitants of which are low in stature, with clumsy, ill-formed figures, 
feeble and tottering, with sallow complexions, weak intellects,—in a 
word, beings the unlike of any thing you have ever seen or could have 
conjectured. Yet such are the descendants of the Cagots,—short, ill- 
shaped, debilitated in mind and body, with unhealthy-looking skins, and, 
dared one say so, apparently formed to be the servants of the human race. 
May not, however, ages of servitude, or rather of neglect and isolation, 
have made them what they are, and is it not rather the finger of man 
and not the curse of God which has wrought upon them this great 
calamity? But there they are, a palpable fact; lower than a western 
Trishman; low as we would wish humanity to sink. 

In olden times their principal occupation was that of carpentring; 
hence, in the village of Montgaillard, the locality in which they dwelt is 
still called the Quartier des Charpentiers. 

Various theories have been put forward by different writers on ethno- 
logy and philology to account for the origin of the Cagots; Fauriel, 
Ramon, Michel, Pelasson, have all their different opinions, more or less 
clashing with each other. Some have assumed them to be the descendants 
of the Goths, who invaded the south of France in the fifth century, 
and were defeated by Clovis; others, that they are the descendants of 
the Arabs, defeated by Charles Martel, near Poitiers, in the eighth cen- 
tury; others, that they are a remnant of the Albigenses, against whom 
the Church of Rome, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, marshalled 
the hosts of northern Europe; others represent them as being the offspring 
of those Christians who first visited from the West the Holy Sepulchre, 
and returning from their pilgrimage brought with them the taint of 
leprosy ; others, again, have attributed to them a Jewish origin. All of 
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these speculations are plausible, inasmuch as they place the Cagots in a 
state of antagonism with the surrounding communities; for whether they 
were Goths, Arabs, Albigenses, Israelites, or lepers, they equally excited 
the antipathies of the people and the priesthood, and necessarily became 
outcasts. 

Whether they were lepers or not, we find upon examination that they 
were subject to the same regulations, civil and ecclesiastical, to which 
this afflicted class was subject. By the Council of Latran, held in 1179, 
it was decreed that lepers should not be entitled to the ministrations of 
the regular priest, that they should frequent a separate part of the church, 
and that they should provide themselves with a distinct burial-ground. 
This, we have seen, was the case with the Cagots. The Cagots were also 
deprived of the privilege of bearing arms, a restriction laid upon lepers by 
the regulations of the Maladerie d’Amiens in 13805. They were excluded 
from all offices, and from many civil rights; the testimony of five Cagots 
was required to counterbalance the testimony of any other person; and, 
by a curious display of tenderness, they were exempt from taxation. 
But even this clemency may have been the result of contempt; as pro- 
bably they were considered to be too wretched and miserable to be 
indulged with such an honour. Besides these deprivations, their personal 
character was assailed; for they were frequently accused of unholy prac- 
tices, and of holding intercourse with the Spirit of Evil. 

But supposing that the Cagots were treated as lepers, the question 
naturally arises, whence did the charge of leprosy originate? The Abbé 
Venuti maintains the proposition to which we have alluded, that is, that 
the proscribed race are the descendants of the Navarrese or Béarnian Chris- 
tians, who undertook the earliest pilgrimage to the East, and returned home 
with the infection of leprosy. It may, however, be urged that, granted the 
original pilgrims to the Holy Land did return afflicted with this disease, 
no evidence exists to prove that it was perpetuated in their families, and 
that it was set upon them by Providence as a brand and mark. We 
have every reason, on the contrary, to believe that such was not the case, 
and that the worthy Abbé’s inferences are unnatural and illogical; for 
we have, in fact, no records to show that the Cagots, though treated as 
lepers, were ever leprous. We find, however, that leprosy and heresy 
were regarded as synonymous in the earlier ages of the Church, and 
treated accordingly; it being piously believed—perhaps the wish was 
father to the thought—that heretics were judicially stricken with leprosy. 
The Goths, for example, being Arians, and therefore heretics in the eye 
of the Church, were involved in the suspicion of leprosy. Gregory of 
Tours, in his Ecclesiastical History, as well as his work De Miraculis 
Sancti Martini, in which he avows the inseparable nature of the physical 
and moral taint, gloats over the idea. Not being influenced by the 
superstitious theory of Gregory of Tours or the Abbé Venuti, we must 
conclude that the internal evidence of leprosy from the existence of 


heresy falls to the ground. But we may further inquire what is the 
external evidence ? 
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While Arianism, extinguished in the north of Europe, found a home in 
the south, a new heresy on the subject of the Incarnation was promul- 
gated by the Bishops of Urgel and Toledo, in the vicinity of some of the 
proscribed races. The adopters of this heresy changed their names from 
Christians to that of Arians. Now in the district of Bordelais is a place 
called Camparrian (Campus Arrianus), and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood another called ‘“ Les Gahels” or “ Les Gaffets,” of whose identity 
with the proscribed Cagots no doubt has been raised. We find that the 
Goths were regarded as Arians, and it will not be difficult, we think, to 
show that there was a large Gothic element in this proscribed race. 

We have already mentioned that some have supposed the Cagots to 
be Albigenses; some Goths, who were defeated by Clovis; and some 
Arabs, defeated by Charles Martel. The improbability of this is obvious. 
In the first place, they could scarcely be Albigenses, as this unfortunate 
people did not appear until the twelfth, and were not rooted out of Lan- 
guedoc till the thirteenth century. Whereas, an ecclesiastical law of 
Navarre, of the year 1074, makes mention of the “ Gaffos,” who were 
identical with the Gaffets or Cagots, nearly a century before the existence 
of the Albigenses. That they were not Goths who invaded Aquitaine in 
the fifth century seems evident, because only thirty-five years intervened 
between the conquest of Béarn by these Goths and the battle in which their 
dominion was overthrown, which interval would hardly have sufficed for 
the establishment which the Cagots formed in Béarn. Besides which, all 
that we know of the manners and pursuits of the early Cagots is wholly 
at variance with the character of the Goths. Are the Cagots, then, of 
purely Arabian origin, the descendants of those who escaped the hammer 
of Charles Martel at Poitiers in 782? It is most probable that the rem- 
nants of that host crossed the Pyrenees after their defeat, as did also the 
Goths after the battle of Vouillé. 

That the Cagots partook largely of Arab blood seems pretty evident ; 
and this by the aid of history will afford a clue to the now generally- 
admitted origin of this interesting race. The narrative of Eginhard, the 
secretary of Charlemagne, informs us that that monarch undertook an 
expedition in 778 against the Arabs, in support of the Christians, on the 
banks of the Ebro, and that these local Christians formed a valuable con- 
tingent to his army. Soon after this invasion, a considerable body of 
Spanish and Arab Christians crossed the Pyrenees in search of a refuge 
from the persecutions of the Mahometan Arabs. They distributed them- 
selves in the valleys and fastnesses of the north side of the mountains, 
apart from the rest of the population. The terms of a decree, made 
by Charlemagne in 812, in favour of exiles living in the Pyrenees and 
elsewhere in the south of France, conclusively shows that these exiles 
were the same, or the children of the same Christians, who had followed 
his army from Spain into France. 

We have only now to inquire, if these Christians were the original 
Cagots, of what race were they? It has been proved from the decree 
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above mentioned that this population was composed of three different 
races,—Goths, Arabs, and latinised Christians, united under a common 
fear of Mahometan persecution, and under a common assurance of 
Frankish protection. Civil grants were made to them equivalent to those 
which the capitularies assign to freemen; and successive documents 
attest their existence for a long period after. Whence, then, came their 
degradation? How did they decline into the miserable condition of the 
Cagots of the middle ages? Civil causes were doubtless at work to 
produce this change. The Carlovingian princes had a double aim in 
preserving this race upon the Gallic frontiers. They were interested in 
establishing there a body of men who, having no quarter to expect from 
the Mahometan Arabs, would prove good defenders of the empire from 
attacks on that side; and they also acted as a check upon the disaffected 
Aguitanians, who at any moment might break out into open rebellion 
and endanger the safety of their dominions. Perpetual hostility thus 
arose between them and the communities in the midst of whom they 
were planted. It is easy to perceive that these privileges could only be 
preserved by the vigour of the central government, and that when that 
became weak and incapable, the Cagots would suffer in proportion. This 
was actually the case. As the central power, as the authority of the 
Carlovingian dynasty gradually decayed, the neighbouring counts ap- 
pointed to protect the Cagots began to despoil them. Their imperfect 
knowledge of the doctrines of Rome, coupled with their being the 


descendants of the Arabs, and, as some thought, of the Goths,—the 
scourges of the Eastern and Western empire,—soon involved them and 
their families in the charge of heresy. Hence arose those regulations 


which reduced this brave race by degrees to the miserable condition to 
which we have seen them degraded. 
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Parting for Ever. 


Sweet, let me touch your hand ; 

Your little hand, with its fair rosy palm 

And slender wrist, where the full pulse beats calm: 
Sweet, let me touch your hand! 


And let me kiss your lips; 
Soft, ruby lips, that half conceal the pearl, 
And half disclose it, in their dainty curl: 
Sweet, let me kiss your lips! 


Ah, well; we're parting now! 
What has become of all the love you swore 
Should be my own for ever, ever more, 
When we are parting now? 


Not let me touch your hand.? 

Well, I remember when it lay at rest 

In mine, a whole iong summer’s day caress’d,— 
And now not touch your hand? 


Think of your broken vow. 
You swore, with pretty oaths, as maidens do, 
“ By our last kiss, I will be true to you.” 
Think of that broken vow. 


What! not a word to say ? 
Ah, faithless sweet! you turn away your head, 
And bite your lip until it glows more red ; 

But not one word to say! 


Well then, clasp hands and part. 

I see the angry blood flush in your cheek. 

Ah, child! I thought you strong, and you are weak. 
Let us clasp hands, and part. 


Some time the day may come, 
Poor, fickle heart, when you will moan, and weep 
True tears from faithless eyes that cannot sleep— 
Some time the day must come. 


And so, weak heart, good-by ! 
When that day comes, you will remember me ; 
Thinking it might have been, but may not be! 


And so good-by—good-by ! 
A. DoNALDSON. 





